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Thousands of dollars 
in film damage 


SAVED BY VICTOR'S ‘Safety Zone” 


VICTOR’S exclusive design brings you this triple insurance 
against costly film damage: 


1. Safety Film Trip — stops projector instantly in 
emergency or in case of incorrect film threading. 

2. 180° Swing-Out Lens Mount — simplifies cleaning 
of dust and grit. 


3. Duo-Flexo Pawls — slide into film perforations 
accurately instead of punching new holes. 


A VICTOR projector treats film gently . . . handles film safely. 
Even inexperienced operators, as well as old hands, enjoy operating 
VICTOR, because of these Safety Features. They are delighted, 
too, with the brilliance of VICTOR’S Straight Line Beam and 

the thrilling fidelity of VICTOR’S Sound System. 


VICTOR 210523150 
CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18), 330 W. 42nd St. ©@ Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph 
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Wee, BESELER MODEL 0A2 
= TRANSPARENT 
are and OPAQUE 
mim PROJECTOR 


Specially designed for the 
various needs of the classroom 










From this one machine — from this BESELER 
engineering triumph — you can obtain perfect 







Opaque or transparent projection. 






You can show a book page. . . or a biological specimen . . . 


in faithful detail and color — and then switch to film or 






slides simply by pulling a lever. 






The BESELER Model OA2 provides unmatched screen 
illumination of Coins, Stamps or other Actual Objects . . . 
Book Pages . . . Slides. . . Pamphlets . . . Films . . . Postcards 
Snapshots. . . Clippings . . . Letters . . . Photographic nega- 
tives for making enlargements . . . Magazine Articles and 
Advertisements . . . Standard Slides and Opaque Material up 
to 6144” x 614”. 












Dealers everywhere will be showing this amazing projector 
by mid-September. However — as delivery takes four weeks 
— you may wish to ORDER NOW. 









Write for descriptive literature 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 


Beselee Company 


LET OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 
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Diversitorials 


The New Department Finds Favor 


EFORE our Church Department began appearance 


in the March issue, there had already been much 


favorable reaction from many 


means from the church field alone. Here is an instarice 
that surprised and pleased. 


We have long known Ernest Tiemann as a leading 
| 


figure in Colorado’s educational field. In the Mar: 

issue (page 126) was printed a communication from 
him summarizing his present important “school field” 
activities at the Pueblo Junior College. We had had 


no inkling of his equally extensive and significant ac 


tivities in the “church field”. But—promptly after out 


announcement of a forthcoming Church Department 


and before the March issue appeared—there came ai 


ether communication from Dr. Tiemann revealing a 


hike preoccupation with church educatior fF 
in May. 


Evidently 


appears 


the addition of the Church Department 
Screen for 1 
Not all cut 
ebviously, can benefit as much, but 


Many are 


the fact and are reading the new 


will double the value of Educational 
Tiemann, and for others similarly engaged 
readers, 


added 


already recognizing 


present 


definite values are there for all 


department as attentively as the rest of th 


For the 


Magazine, 


and logically so. school and church fields are 


but aspects of “Education”. Fundamental truths are the 


same for each. They work side by side, close together, 
with the same human material. The two fields, of the 
same approximate size actually or potentially, functior 
in every community. Cooperation in vreater or less 
degree should be possible everywhere, and to the mu 
tual advantage of both fields. 

We venture a suggestion. Educational Screen, at 
present, is far better known to the school than to the 
church field. Our school readers will know one or more 
of their church colleagues in education 1 he sani 
community. Let those colleagues knov our recent 
effort to serve boih felds—show them copies of Edu 


cational Screen. or give us their names and let us send 


\ rood sueorestion 
Pa) ha Pie 


them a sample copy direct 


Two Quite ““Unusual” Articles 


ompress thie 


NE of our great Presidents tried to « 
best thinking of the world on a world emergency 
into the 


heve, though we 


famous “fourteen points’. We incline to be 


have not tried it, that the total utte1 


ance to date on the visual idea could 


somewhat similar dimensions. Endless reiteration and 


quarters, and by no 


he reduced to 


rephrasing, of pe rl aps fourteen specinc and disti ct 
ideas, have built up a sizable body of writings and 
speakings which constitute the literature of the field 


to date. 
realize. has contributed its full 


Many thi 


almost 


This magazine, we 


share to this mass repetition. ngs carried 11 


our pages today can be matched verbatim 


our pages of years long past. 


the fact that Educational Screen has presented and 


This is due, in part, to 
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represented majority opinion in its articles, and ma- 
jority opinions are always in agreement. It is also 
due, in part, to the fact that the field has developed 

inordinate love of clichés. Why should there be such 
ntense and universal satisfaction in repeating the ob- 
ious and familiar which readers, perforce, must ap- 
foto” Eternal agreement can become as mo- 
notonous as eternal differing. True, we cherish the 
ond idea that majority opinion determines truth, when 
“The majority is 


prove 1} 


really determines only action. 


always right” is a near-valid truism, yet every forward 


tep in civilization was originated and inspired by an 
‘itial minority. Healthy disagreement, and the pos- 


sibility of a grain of new truth, can always be had by 


letting the minority speak (in accordance with its 


bsolute American right). Having suspected that read- 
might 
for a change, we decided to check 


ers, surfeited with forever “seeing eye to eve’, 


enjoy “seeing red” 
ip On our suspicion. 

In March we offered an article quite off the beaten 
track, “Getting Our Front Yard in Order’, by Robert 
bs. Nixon of Wayne, Pa. There are directors of audio- 

isual instruction who inherited a fully developed de- 
rtment and find full satisfaction in mere maintenance 
f the status quo. There are others who started from 

scratch, struggled through the fundless years, achieved 

department adequate to present needs, and now feel 

iev have earned the right merely to mark time. But 

Mr. Nixon is 

\nd he does 

ot hesitate to say so. However our readers may react 

to Mr. Nixon’s dicta, let them get braced for a later 
article in which he will take his swing at more sacred 


ome directors are never satisfied, and 


ne. Plenty of things are still all wrong! 


atters—the content and form of present audio-visual 
teaching materials. 
In this 


farther off 
e “straight and narrow”. It runs counter to practically 


we offer an article much 


issue 
ll majority opinion past and present—we almost added 
and to come’, but that borders upon prophecy which 
not our province. The article is “Our Way of Do- 
e It’ by Virgil Whitehead of the Seattle Public 
hools. Bear m mind that it is from a Director of 
Visual Instruction in an important high school in one 
our large cities. A few years back, Mr. Whitehead 
nt us one of the most scathing cancellations of sub- 
ever received, on the grounds that we 
tradition. 
ater he again subscribed, unavoidably, by joining the 


D. V. 1 


| 
me, sSnoOWs wus 


cription we 


urmished readers nothing but dry-as-dust 
Then came this article which, we must as- 


what Educational Screen should be 
ving its readers if it wants to be of real service. As 
igorous piece of minority opinion we feel bound in 
honesty to print it. It is more than a bit extraordi- 
ary as a serious pronouncement on educational pro- 
edure 

\We are anticipating no epistolary stampede, in re- 
ponse to these two articles, either of total approba- 
tion or blanket condemnation, But if any reader feels 
should be 


confirmed in 


at the authors of the documents 


heir doctrine 
vuld be 


Both the authors and the magazine will wel- 


two 


elicitated on t and their 


th, or sl “told a few things’, let him not 
esitate. 
communications, N Lf. 


ome all sucl 
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Educational Screen 


Production Patterns for 


Educational Films 


An overview of educational films with analyses and con- 
clusions regarding their proper pattern and content. 


HE production of educational motion pictures fol- 

lowing World War I was characterized by a 

mushroom-like growth. Now, a quarter of a 
century later, history is repeating itself. Many pro- 
ducers are coming into the educational field believing 
that the pioneering days are over. And it is clear that 
the producer of today is in a strong position if he heeds 
the hard won lessons of experience. His likelihood of 
success is greater than that of the producers of twenty- 
five years ago for a number of reasons. 

Following World War I producers had little experi- 
ence to build on. Today they are backed by more than 
a quarter of a century of experience in production and 
utilization plus the vivid demonstration by the armed 
services. Then films were silent and in black and white. 
Now sound and color may be used to add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the medium. Then school boards and educa- 
tors were skeptical about the value of teaching films. 
Now they are in an attitude of acceptance. Then there 
was the fire hazard to contend with. Now safety film in 
16mm width is an established medium for school use. 
Then there were few teachers trained in visual educa- 
tion. Now teacher training is on the move. 

Despite the favorable outlook for the producers of 
school films today as compared with 1920 there are still 
hurdles which impede progress. One of these is the 
determination of the content to go into classroom films. 
‘wenty-three years ago the late George Skinner, then 
President of Educational Films, said to me, “If educa- 
tors would tell me what films to make I would make 
them.” Producers are still searching for the answer to 
George Skinner’s question. He tried diligently to find 
the answer. But educators have not known the answer 
themselves. They have not been trained to think mo- 
tion picture wise. Perhaps the American Council on 
Kducation’s Commission on Motion Pictures will come 
up with the answer, or at least part of it. But until 
the Commission or someone else does find the answer, 
producers will proceed to probe at the hurdle and some 
will try to jump it precipitously. Which brings us to 
the question: Are there any basic principles to be 
gleaned from past experience to guide the producer of 
today as to content? The answer is in the affirmative. 
It is the purpose of this article to discuss one of the 
frequently violated known rules of procedure. 

The fundamental principle which should guide pro- 
ducers of educational films is that their chief educa- 
tional value lies in their power to present concepts in- 
volving motion. In elaborating this point, let us begin 
with a bit of history. 


Twenty-two years ago in February, the University 
of Chicago Press published Visual Education, by Frank 
Freeman and others. This book reported an extensive 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
School of F:ducation 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor. Michigan 


series of experiments, financed by the Commonweaith 
Fund, as to the relative effectiveness of visual ma 
terials in teaching. Among the studies reported there 
were two; which dealt specifically with the motion con 
tent of educational films. 

One hundred six films were analyzed, all silent, 
and they represented a cross section of the best educa 
tional motion pictures then in use. The first study of 
six films revealed that only 18.2 percent of the total 
footage in the films studied was devoted to action pic 
tures. The second study of one hundred films showed 
that about half of the total film footage dealt with 
motion. 

In his summary of the Commonwealth experiments 
Freeman stated the implications of these findings in no 
uncertain terms. To quote, “One might suppose mo 
tion pictures would be designed mainly to represent 
motion. The obvious suggestion from these facts 
is that educational motion pictures have been made 
up to a considerabie extent without due regard to their 
distinctive function.’ 

Did the producers of educational films all heed Free 
man’s pronouncement? The answer is, no. In 1942 
Virgil O'Connor made a study at the University of 
Michigan of one hundred educational sound motion pic 
tures.” His method of analysis was patterned after that 
used by H. Y. McClusky in 1923. O'Connor reported 
that, “Eighteen vears of ever increasing educational 
film production apparently have seen a_ negligible 
amount of progress in utilizing the inherent element 
of action that the motion picture film possesses.’ 

Why have many producers failed to make more ex- 
tensive use of action in educational films? It is clear 
that the illustrated-lecture pattern has dominated the 
thinking of producers of teaching films. This pattern 
originated with the classroom and thus became aca- 
demically respectable. In the popular lecture field, 
Burton Holmes applied the illustrated-lecture pattern to 
silent films and attained international fame. It is to be 
expected that the first silent educational films would 
unitate the established pattern. But O'Connor's study 
shows that a large number of sound teaching films 


‘McClusky, F. Dean, The Contents of Educational Films. ti 
Freeman, Visual Education, Chicago. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1924, pp. 160-3. 

McClusky, Howard Y., An Analytical Study of the Content of 
Educational Motion Picture Films. Ibid pp. 377-388. Chapter 
XIII. 


*Ibid, pp. 62-3. 


‘O'Connor, Virgil J., dn Analytical Study of Motion and Sound 


Utility in One Hundred Instructional Sound Motion Picture 
Films. Ann Arbor, Michigan; The University of Michigan, 
Master of Arts Thesis. p. 32. 
‘{bid, p. 12. 
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have been produced in_ the 
track has served only to eliminat 
ance of the lecture 

When one 


ing the war period It is encouraging 


examines teaching pi 


of the producers have broke: 


ture pattern or have improved upon 


Defense Against nvasion illustrates 
pattern, and his Water, Friend / 
provement of B In too many | 
war the pattern p S th its fat 
Cone of the weal s¢ Ol the lust 
applied to a film is dependence 
LO spearhead 1¢ e stor 
conflict between seei d hearing 
ineaning of the <¢ itor’s wore 
behind the scene \nother weakness 
which it creates t er too much su 
results in an attempt to teach, for e 
graphy of Central America in one 
If produce rs of educational films w 


tures tell their own st ry. then the « 
all, to si 


to significant points and 


be used, if al ippl ment and 
drag the pictures along with it. TI 
music and commentary in The ¢ 
in this connection. In 
tinctly secondary and the 
the theme. 

It is obvious that the illustrated-le« 


] 


as a pattern for educational films be 


relationships 


follow, less expensive and safe acadet 


duction of action films that achieve 


tional goals requires « 


<ceptional creat 


nation, and a willingness to break wit] 


production formulas which lhe between 


at one end of the scale and the 


illustrat 


other, must be created. The so-called 


is a step in this direction 


Perhaps it would be helpful to analy; 


tion-of-motion” 
categories which cou 


While Mark May has 


1 
outlined a 


classification of educational films ut 
namely: demonstrative, informat 
provocative, his grouping does not 
purpose in mind her are 


informational films which contain a 
still life. 


The following 


tent suited to the presentation-of-moti 


the motion picture has the powet1 
First: the observabl 
and in relation to each other. « 
understanding nd analysis 
ments of parts of a 0 achi 
puscles in the blood stream, the 
mals, the movement of a wate1 
cetera 
] 
I 


power, et 

Second; t 
seen by an observer. 
time-lapse phot: 
may be shown. 


graphy the motion 


l@ movement ot obiects 


For exampl 


( 
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Phe sor Third: the movement of objects too fast to be 
appeal analytically observed. For example: by means of slow 
otion photography the swing of a golf club and 
; e fligl a bullet may be seen. 
sol Fourth; the motion involved in depicting the rela- 
ted-] tionship object and flow of events separated by 
It Disn ntervals of time and space. For example: the I'fe 
vitl ( cycle of insects, the movements of parts along an 
is an il ssembly line, the historical events leading to the 
le lt { \\ ( cetera 
Fifth; motion of the unseen. For example: 
r by using animated models and cartoons the motion 
of mol s can be depicted and the movement of 
) elements inside the cylinder of an internal combus- 
Fas e may be seen. 
Sixth; the motion of the imaginary and of abstrac- 
example: by means of animation Donald 
Du es a living personality and graphs may 
rf show movements. 
see aes Seventh; the motion of rhythm depicted by vary- 
| “a ng intensity of sounds, music, lighting, shades of 
os _ gray or color and by varying the movements of ob- 
ree aap jects and the flow of pictures. For example: the 
. ; beating heart in the film, The Tell Tale Heart. 
thy Saad Eighth; the motion involved in the interaction and 
Hat flow of ideas between people as expressed by words, 
sill has di gestures and other bodily movements. For example: 
the drama and the representation of human relation- 
a ships. 
ud ip ee In presenting this analysis the writer does not intend 
Say oth aagys ig that it be final or the only one possible. Nor does it 
: a ae pro follow that a teaching film would be based on one type 
on ly. In most films a combination would be used. The 
ills eal only. In most films a combination would be used. The 
its i“ Neu Purpose is to call attention to types of motion which 
LTO he producer may use in planning an educational *ilm 
order that new production patterns may be created 
wieeceaea with respect to content. 
Let us suppose that a group of science teachers have 
ndicated the need for a film to teach peristalsis. They 
the “presen. nt to show their pupils the peculiar wormlike wave 
acceptal jotion of the intestines. A producer agrees to under- 
produc take the task. The motion is observable and may be 
fe Tuncti photographed thru a fluoroscope or it may be shown 
ead by animated cartoon. Now it is not necessary to pad 
ntrve the film into an illustrated-lecture on the subject. In- 
i. a : deed all that is necessary is a few feet of film showing 
; ve and he motion of the object. An abstraction using the ani- 
a > ition technique might be added to make the nature of 
e movements crystal clear. If the tempo of the rhythm 
pes 01 of the normal peristaltic motion is wanted, the use of 
Coron percussion sound would serve to emphasize it. Com- 
mentary? None. Leave that to the teacher. Here is a 
- - pattern of film production that could be applied to a 
es rge number of subjects. The films would be short and 
e: the - ould be relatively inexpensive to produce and to buy. 
” ; s take another topic which is more complex. 
am Suppose geography teachers wanted visual aids to teach 
rodu the phenomena of soil producing lush growing foliage 
on one side of a mountain range and of arid or desert 
low to be terrain on the other. One might say off hand that this 
Me - could be taught with still pictures for, where is motion 
owing plan! involved in this concept? But there is motion which is 


(Concluded on page 183) 














NE of the brightest outlooks for education is to 
be found today as we proceed to implement “Do- 
ing the Job.”” With the better devices now avail- 
able, the traditional academic method is due for a re- 
juvenation. Many educators have maintained a_per- 
petual improvement in order to realize pertinent har- 
vests. However, in terms of outlook and method, im- 
provement in the teaching field has not been commen- 
surate with the increased scope of the educational 
needs of our people. 

What are some of the signs of improved ways of 
“Doing the Job” in teaching? First of all, more appeal 
in and out of the classroom works wonders for effec- 
tiveness in holding students in school. Much that is 
taught could be replaced with a more potent curriculum. 
This should be offered in a more artful manner. This 
would exert an economy both in terms of time re- 
quired and in terms of permanence of learning (be- 
havior change). In addition to the matter of economy 
ef time and higher coefficients of retention let us con- 
sider that the newer approaches bring within reach 
the most sought after goal—namely to generate a con- 
tinuing yearning for learning. 

Education has been spotted by the public among 
those forces retarded in the total picture of our advanc- 
ing social fronts. This same public is growing more 
anxious about having schools that can “Do the Job.” 
To fill this prescription better teachers and improved 
devices will no longer be considered extravagant. 

Regarding the essential materials, we will con- 
fine considerations to realia and illustrative materials 
whether brought to the classroom or studied insitu by 
journey and field trips. However, this is an era of 
the sanctity of printing, when one can scarcely conceive 
of the structure of education sans print. 

In considering all materials then, we grant that we 
are to examine the role of only certain ones which are 
to be added to the accepted verbal tools. The tradi- 
tional academic professor has been mis-informed when 
he believes that we propose doing the job without our 
heritage of books. Though he is yet skeptical (and 
even resists) regarding these additions of non-verbal 
teaching tools—he may finally come face to face with 
that segment of our “learners” who are diagnosed vir- 


*Address given at the Michigan Audio-Visual Conference, 
Detroit, April 5. 





Doing the Job 
with Non-Projected 
Visuals 


Packing materials in suitcases for 
circulation to the city schools. 


tually as having verbal blindness. As George Henry 
points out (he admits they exist) some 30% of ra- 
tional minds are “non-verbal.” And fortunately he 
thinks they too are capable of learning. Are we not 
consoled by the “ostrich in the sand” stunt—are there as 
few as 30% to be educated in spite of the textbook? 
A recent commission in England estimates that the non- 
verbal class is much larger. They, like George Henry, 
are expecting educators to include the entire group. 
What non-verbal devices are we going to use in train- 
ing these people to arrive at stages of intellectual ma- 
turity? They progressively get ousted from diploma 
to diploma—or, are failures in school. Instead, we 
should have tools for educating them and appeals for 
holding them to and through the stage of adulthood. 

We are to examine one group of teaching materials 
which will not only reach the non-verbal but improve 
the overall instruction. Assuming that we have superior 


instructors, our concern for making learning more preg- 
nant is by means of participation experience. In such 
methods, Time, Materials and Space (Teaching Ma- 
terials Service) are three essentials in the realm of 
method for student development. 

No one denies that Time is a requirement for the 
best learning device of all—namely, participation. There 
looms the value of apprenticeship. Also consider medt- 


cal competence in point of time spent in the traiming 
period. 

Teachers do need assistance with materials in order 
to do the job. it seems logical to suppose that the 
librarian is equipped to collect and maintain such a 


center of non-book materials along with the book ma- 


1s 


terials, especially where the size of the school unit 
too small to justify an educational museum and like 
departments. At Ball State Teachers College we have 
provided a Teaching Materials Service whose function 
is to collect and maintain these non-book materials. 
Teaching Materials Service is now arranged in four 
compartments: lecture-classroom, office, workshop 
space, and exhibition gallery. Throughout are provid- 
ed monks-cloth-covered upright screens, exhibit tables, 
and cases which are ideal means for the display of illus- 
trative materials needed for demonstrations with visit- 
ing classes. 

"Henry, George H. “Can Your Child Really Read?” Harper, 
Vol. 192, Page 72-6, Jan. 1946. 
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A Teachers College develops a unique “non- 
book department” and workshop to produce, 
maintain and supply visual teaching materials. 


By EVELYN HOKE 
Ball State Teachers College 


Muncie. Indiana 


Student staff members in the Work- 
shop of the Teaching Materials Service. 


And when you visit this venerated library if you 
hear strange noises—echoes of a saw and hammer at 
work, you will find the TMS workshop in action. This 
is an open shop where the specialists can originate thei 
own materials. The largest single workshop undertak 
ing thus far was done by a class in Play Education 312 
under Miss Grace Woody's direction. The class mem 
bers came the first part of a term to build and assemble 
kits of manipulative games and toys suitable for rainy 
day activity in grade schools. Near the close of the 
term, the accumulation was taken to a Muncie elemen 
tary school. This successful project merited recogni 
tion, so a motion picture was made of the children at 
play in the Riley Elementary School. The title is 
“Play Materials in the Elementary School.” (See the 
1945 H. W. Wilson Educational Film Catalog, page 
362. ) 

Among workshop undertakings is a consumer educa 
tion series, for which the Home Economics people pro 
vided materials and gave advice concerning the assem 
bly. This series, in whole or in part, has served re 
peatedly on and off the campus, giving considerable 
satisfaction to those dealing with it. 

TMS collections consist of (1) items created in the 
workshop, (2) items purchased or made on recommen 
dation of the faculty and others, (3) daily clippings, 
(4) photographs, (5) children’s work (when it is con 
sidered typical and is willingly donated), (6) gifts, and 
(7) long-term loans. 

In the workshop is included a range of cabinets for 
the housing of textile wall hangings, glassware, basket 
ry, taxidermy, toys, models, replicas, recordings, micro 
film, and motion picture films. Permanently installed 
in the workshop is a tool board, a frigidaire for cold 
storage of birds and mammals, and for perishable sup- 
plies such as latex and paste; a twelve-foot carpenter's 
bench (which our preparator made); twin laundry 
tubs ; ironing board; sewing machine; sign and poster 
work easels; map-mounting and _picture-mounting 
tables ; film inspection and rewind equipment ; and racks 
for supplies and packing goods. 

TMS service is of two kinds: in the department and 
away from the floor. The primary service is in the de 
partment doing reference work. 

To further assist our teachers in doing the job, out 
work includes a loan of non-book materials, framed art 
pictures, doing demonstrations of techniques, offering 

















instruction in the operation of equipment and hours of 
consultation as to sources, organization, care and re- 
pair of teaching materials. 

No small effort is involved in delivering suitcases 
packed with object materials, sending operators with 
ianterns and motion picture projectors for use in the 
classroom or by community groups. Our film service 
alone has afforted us numerous opportunities for serv- 
ing adult education. In fact, this has settled down to 
become routine work in the short years the department 
has existed. Last year our films served approximately 
300,000 persons off the campus. 

In maintaining a central collection of non-book ma- 
terials, unstinting consultation is often necessary on the 
part of those working with reference problems in order 
to determine specific illustrative material desired. The 
reference task is simple indeed when a student asks 
specifically to borrow, for instance the baby layette col- 
lection—simple when compared to the request of the 
student who phoned at ten o'clock asking to have an 
order ready for her at three o'clock the same day on 
the topic, “Life Among the People Who Live Along 
the Large Rivers of the World.” A staff member con- 
fidently made the notation, omitting questions regard- 
ing vital details and hung up. Obviously, the reference 
clerk could not begin the assembly of materials without 
consultation with this student. The three o'clock inter- 
view revealed that the student wished to find illustra- 
tions of varieties of river craft, these to be used in a 
fourth grade lesson on water transportation. The ma- 
terials selected included mounted pictures, a large 
framed print of Covarrubia’s color mural, a wooden 
model of a Philippine outrigger, an American Indian 
canoe replica, and boat models. The plates were put 
into cellophane slip covers to keep them soil-proof while 
being handled by the children. The models were packed 
in small suitcases. 

When materials cannot be taken to the student, we 
have adequate space provided for bringing students to 
the materials. Laboratory teachers and college profes- 
sors alike soon developed this habit when they realized 
that their classrooms would not provide adequate space 
for the larger exhibitions of object and graphic ma- 
terials. Our museum friends who have educational 
programs under way are forever bemoaning the lack 
of space sufficient to seat groups of students while 
studying exhibitions (learning processes aren’t so easy 
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on foot it seems). Those who are building the schools 
for tomorrow are planning much more spacious class- 
rooms with the accompanying utilization of every wall 
space for exhibition purposes. (We trust that you will 
be fortified with arguments for adequate space when 
you have an opportunity to consult with any building 
committees getting under way.) 

To assist in doing the job, we have experimented 
in a teachers college library by having a non-book de- 
partment. We find that having such a center does two 
things. It encourages teachers to suggest materials they 
have long dreamed of having and secondly, it con- 
serves their budget expenditures of money and time 
in their respective departments. Moreover, we have 
found that our city teachers are stimulated by having 
student teachers supplement their classroom materials 
by drawing upon the loans from this teaching materials 
service center. 
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Teachers who pioneered in log cabin days were not 
€ ‘pected to be able to teach “the life of the peop! of 
the rivers of the world.” Tomorrow, however, they can 
and will be doing this, and much more, aided by the 
numerous aids for more effective means of getting 
across to all of our people the need to better under- 
stand our world, its cultures, its thoughts, and its emo- 


tions. 


In conclusion, it seems that the ingenuity of educa 
tors is on trial as they accept an increasing share of 
the responsibility for making world citizenship secure. 
Surely there has never been such apprehension as to 
the role of education. The opportunity to harvest 
training for and through lifelong citizenship is what 
[ should like to leave with you as “Doing the Job.” 
That the need is crucial, no one will deny. Let us ac- 
cept the challenge. 


Our Way of Doing It 


A unique description, full of enthusiasm and conviction, of 


visual policies and procedures probably rare in American schools. 


HE purpose of this paper is to present the scheme 

for running an audio-visual program at Ballard 

High School, with a brief description of the 

evolution of the scheme. By answering some down- 

to-earth questions on the actual operation of an audio- 

visual program, we might have something to offer in 
the field. 

The scheme actually started with the purchase of a 
sound projector about seven years ago. The opera- 
tion and repair of this machine offered a lively pro- 
ject for a group of boys in the Radio Club, and the 
growth of the whole activity has centered around two 
groups in this club. One handles the microphones, 
turn-tables and amplifiers, i.e. the audio equipment. 
The other group handles the visual and optical equip- 
ment. 

This latter crew is divided into three departments. 
The first is a repair department consisting of four or 
five boys who keep the motion picture machine in good 
condition. In the second department are ten to fifteen 
boys, trained to run various makes of projectors, who 
operate the equipment. In the third department we 
have about twelve girls who act as filing clerks, secre- 
taries, auditors and treasurers. These girls really make 
the program click. 

The first projection room was my own classroom. On 
the days when shows were scheduled I moved my 
classes to a room as close by as possible. Benches 
were brought in to provide sufficient seats for three 
classes. In less than a year we had outgrown our 
quarters but there was no other place to move so we 
kept on for two more years. Then in 1942 a decreas- 
ing enrollment gave us a break. A discarded study 
room was converted into a projection room; this had a 
seating capacity of about 120 and was easily equipped. 
For a year the picture was thrown on the front wall. 
Then the custodian transferred an unused screen from 
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another room. He also designed and had built a table 
for the sound projector that is well worth copying. 
Our school electricians installed conduits so that no 
cables run loose in the aisles. Outlets provide easy 
installation of radio receivers or amplifiers. 

During the five years that we have been operating 
on a full scale we have always agreed to put the pro- 
jector or the amplifiers in any classroom equipped for 
them. The classroom use of the projector has de 
creased; in the year 1944-45 we moved the projector 
to just two rooms. The amplifiers are used altogether 
in the teachers’ room. Ballard High School is not a 
new school; hence there are very few rooms with out- 
lets. Our operators take off an indirect lighting bowl 
and plug into the overhead light socket. Radio receiv- 
ers are installed in a room at the request of the teacher. 
So far we have had few calls for receivers. 

Our method of working out the details of a show 
is interesting. Attached to our radio library is an 
audio-visual library; here we file catalogues, books, 
pamphlets, mimeographed advertisements, and all bulle- 
tins from film companies and film libraries. We book 
films from colleges, universities and film companies all 
over the United States. Whenever a new film comes 
to our attention, one member of the movie crew con- 
tacts teachers who might be interested ; hence teachers 
are kept posted on recent pictures. 

\ show is generally planned for the whole period 
minus whatever time is needed for roll and for giving 
the setting for the films. On some films, particularly 


those using study guides, a teacher may want to show 
that film only; in this case we often run the picture 
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twice at this one setting and then once again tor re 


the max1 


check some days later. In one full period 
mum is four reels. Let us say that the Chemistry 
teacher wants to show the Canadian documentary 
Handle With Care, a two-reeler: the boy or girl as 
signed to that shew takes the catalogues on Chemistry 
to the teacher’s room and helps him select two moré 
reels to supplement. It now becomes the duty of the 
pupil assigned to this show to book the films, receive 
confirmation from the film company, to check their 
arrival, to make out reports demanded by the com 
pany and to see that the films are returned after th 
show. The job of splicing the reels for the show 
done by the repair crew. 

My main interest is to see that the teacher is satis 
fed. He is to have no details to look after as far 
as the films and the projection are concerned. He has 
nothing to do with the machine or the operators. One 
thing we ask the teachers to do is to make sure that 
one teacher is im the projection room during every 
show. Our operators are instructed to start no show 
unless a teacher is present; the operators are not ré 
sponsible for discipline. This last requirement is im 
portant in the case of films booked by a department 
For example, the head of the History Department may 
want all the World History classes to see a show built 
around Territorial Expansion ; there may be two classes 
per period for a day of six periods. The head of the 
department would then ask one teacher to be in charge 
each period. 

Although our system has been building up for 
period of six years, it was not until about a year ago 
that I had an opportunity to talk to the fifty teachers 
in the building about the organization of a show. Thi 
proved very timely for two reasons. In the first plac 
we never put any pressure on a teacher to bring his 
classes to a picture. In the example just mentioned 
above wherein the head of a department would schedul 


an educational pic ture there might be one teacher 


Home-made 
table for 
the sound 
projector, 
which per- 
mits easy 
transporta- 
tion of the 
machine. 
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Three of the students who help to administer 
the audio-visual program. 


would keep his classes out. We are now averaging 
almost 50,000 feet of film per month for a school year 
of 10 months. The teachers naturally raise the ques- 
ition, “Is that time worth while?’ In the second place 
[ had been given adverse criticism on some of the films 
selected by our teachers from the catalogues. On both 
these items I proceeded to defend myself along the 
fi lowing lines. 

Visual 
and tha same time-wasting possibilities as any other 
teaching method. Any one who has worked with edu- 


Education has the same amount of nonsense 


cational films and film programs knows that the really 
conscientious teacher values his time to a point where 
he is jealous of any encroachment upon that time. Un- 
less a show carries more punch than the teacher can 


it into one hour’s time, that show 1s of dubious value. 


j 
i 


[ could use a group of 20 to 25 slides of the 3x4 type 


~ 


lere is a case in point. In my own Navigation class 
fon astronomy; how old they are no one knows; the 
last picture is a faded cut of Copernicus that no modern 
textbook would dare to consider. I can duplicate the 
theme of these slides in 20 minutes of lecture time. 
However, suppose that I try to match in lecture time 
the United States Department of Education films on 
Nautical Astronomy. There would be no comparison. 
The vivid description of the earth in its relation to 
the sky is so well pictured that no teacher of Naviga- 
tion can afford to skip these films. Again, the films 
on South America can be used for comparison. There 
are still floating around in some film libraries faded 
yellow silents made 20 years ago. I have seen these 
used by a class in Modern Geography, and I know 
the reaction of the boys and girls to these pictures. 
To me such show time is wasted because the teacher 
cid=fiot put over what he thought the films would 
show. How much better it is to use the C. I. A. A. 


films on South America. Beautiful photography and 
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well-edited picture material make these films outstand- 
ing. The same criticism goes for some of the film 
strips used in Pre-Induction courses. My argument in 
this case is that time is wasted if the same pictures 
can be duplicated in a well lithographed text-book. 

I am making several suggestions to teachers about 
subject material for shows. First, I have recommended 
industrials as educational films. Most industrials are 
very careful about their propaganda. In the case of 
one particular film I have advised debunking the propa- 
ganda because there are so many good points in the 
film. These industrials are made by established movie 
men with good equipment; they are professionals in 
producing the most interesting and attention-holding 
shots. One that we use regularly for Physics is a film 
on electronics, the Westinghouse film, What Js Elec- 
tricity? It can be to the unit on electricity what the 
Erpi Sound Waves and Their Sources is to the unit 
on sound. We have a number of industrials that are 
on our regular schedule. The greatest number of com- 
pliments that have been received by our crew came 
from the History and English Departments for the 
showing of Wheels Across India, Wheels Across Af- 
rica and East of Bombay. 

I have also recommended the use of Visual Guides 
to our teachers. In Health Education we have been 
using the Visual Guide E-31, handled by the Scholas- 
tic Press; this guide is a 4-page affair with 50 ques- 
tions on pages 2 and 3. It is based upon the Erpi 
film Body Defenses Against Disease. This film is 
shown twice at cne sitting ; the questions are answered, 
the vocabulary of some 48 new words is used and 
the last page on “Topics For Study’ makes a _ basis 
for a lively discussion on an otherwise dead subject. 
iach pupil is given one copy of the guide. A week’s 
time can be given to this topic, all based upon the one 
film. Study guides are available on about 25 films. 
Incidentally I look for this type of printed material 
to be widely used by industrials in the near future. 

We have also offered to our teachers programs con- 
trolled by civic groups. The Seattle Art Museum has 
for a number of years employed the services of Mrs. 
Young in the field of visual education. Our teachers 
and pupils have enjoyed her talks on famous master- 
pieces of art; this is accomplished by colored slides 
on the paintings. Mrs. Young also made a very timely 
running account of the Eastman silent, Grass, that de- 
picts a whole tribe of people who move annually from 
a mountain home to grassland. In addition to the Art 
Museum, we use the Red Cross films on First Aid and 
the Anti-tuberculosis Association films. 

It is interesting to note that the program at Ballard 
has in no sense been handed down from above. I have 
been teaching a full load of five subjects per semester 
until this last year. I think that our boys and girls 
will admit that their grades are boosted because of 
their interest in program directing; and the teachers 
are satisfied because we do all the detail work. The 
weakest part of the scheme is probably the lack of 
sufficient equipment to go around. We are going to 
make three improvements in our work. First, we shall 
add recording next year; second, we shall continue to 
improve the quality of our equipment and third, we 
shall include full length educational features. 
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A Reader Speaks 


RE your visual aid materials accessible? Do your 
fi teachers, especially the new ones, know what 
materials you have? Do you have slides and_ strip 
films stored away in dust covered files unused and for 
eotten? These questions it seems to me should be 
ever present in the minds of Visual Education Dire 
tors. 


Visual Aid supplies are worthless unless they are 


used. Teachers, old and new, should be reminded 
several times a year of the materials that are available. 
Don’t give them a list of materials at the beginning of 
the year and expect them to refer to it. They won't 

\n excellent method is to investigate frequently the 
unit of work the instructor is presently teaching and 
remind her of the specific material you have available 
on that topic. Strip films can be made very accessible 
by placing them in a glass covered box which can then 
be placed on the teacher's desk. Always in view they 
are there as a reminder and the titles can be seen at 
a glance thru the glass covered top. 

These glass covered boxes, holding fifteen film 
strips, may be made very cheaply from old cigar boxes. 
Cut the center from the cigar box lid (a razor blade 





Glass covered boxes for filing filmstrips. 


in a special handle does a clean neat job) leaving one 
inch on each of the four sides to support the glass 
cover. Next place a glass pane slightly smaller than the 
box lid on this frame and secure it in place with 
scotch tape along all four sides. Next place two thin 
dividers in the box to separate the rows of film strips. 
These dividers may be easily made from an extra 
cigar box. Lastly enamel the entire box with a good 
one coat cover enamel. This not only makes a con- 
venient container for the film strips for each teacher 
or department but keeps them always before their 
eyes. A small supply of visual aid materials used fre- 
quently is more valuable than a large supply which 1s 
seldom used. Let's put our film strips and slides to 
work. 


JOHN H. GRIFFITH, Director 
Visual Aids Department 
Public Schools, Galesburg. III. 
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We Make Our Own Radio Recordings 


Making selected radio offerings into workable for m for practical classroom use. 


HIS is a description of an attempt to overcoms 


the disadvantage of school radio programs b 
ing broadcast at some other time than when tl 

class meets that ‘could best use the program. It is not 
claimed that the recording of a broadcast, to be plaved 


back 


though I know of few schools that are doing so. Rathet 


later at a more suitable time, is original, al 
the aim is to offer a few suggestions to those schools 
already conducting such a program, or to those contet 
plating it, and to point out some of the advantages an 
disadvantages of the methods we are using 

Obviously, of the thousands of programs cluttering 
up the air waves of these United States each week, 
very small proportion will help to further the educa 
and these tew 


tional aims of the classroom teacher, 


especially in the Junior and Senior High School, almost 


than the class 


invariably come at some other time 
period. The Columbia Broadcasting System's “Ameri 
can School of the Air” series appealing to many teac!l 
ers of history, science, music, literature and current 
events, and unfortunately now being broadcast after 
\nother, of 


might be mentioned, is the Saturday afternoon broad 


school hours, is an example. many that 
cast of the Boston Symphony orchestra 

To overcome this very obvious difficulty, and 
classroom teacher’s most frequent excuse for not tal 
ing advantage of the educational opportunities that ra 
\udio-Visual Aid Department 


High School, beginni 


dio has to offer. the 
the West Springfield, Mass., 
in September, 1944, 


offered to record anv broadcast 


that a teacher might request, so that it might be pla 
back later when the class was 1n session. In the eig 


een months that the plan has now been in operatio 
we have not been overwhelmed with requests, part! 
broadcasts | 


because of the fact that too few radio 


anv educational implication, and partly because 
large majority of our teachers are completely unaw 
of such programs as could be used to advantage in 
classroom work 

From the teachers in our school system who have 
taken advantage of our offer, the response has beet 
enthusiastic and the results from an ‘educational stat 
point have been decidedly worth while leachers re 
port a greater awareness of the relationship betwee 
the classroom situation and life outside the classroot 
Pupils frequently request that some particular p1 
gram be recorded that they feel would be of inter 
to the rest of the class, these suggestions of cours« 


Finall 


first being approve d by the classr¢ Om teachet 
£ ap] i 
ving this state 


and we have no way at present of pre 
ment, teachers seem to feel that the recorded broad 
casts have for many pupils resulted in a finer appr 
ciation of the sciences, both physical and social, t 
could have been developed if the same classroom ti1 
had been spent in any other way 

The instrument we use for our recordings is know1 
’ 


he recordings are made or 


The r¢ 


as the Soundscriber, and t 
flexible discs about eight inches in diameter. 


FRANCIS K. PIPER, Director 
Audio-Visual Education 


West Springfield, Mass. 


productions from a listening point of view are excel- 
lent, both for musical recordings and for lectures or 
dramatic skits. The cost of each blank record is about 
five cents, and they can be used on both sides. There 
are many recording devices on the market, and it might 
be helpful in choosing one best fitted to the needs of 
a particular situation if I mention the advantages and 
disadvantages that we have discovered in the type that 


we use. 


In the first place, the recording has to be played on 
the same machine, and cannot be used on the turntable 
which is a part of our Public Address system. To over- 
come this difficulty, many schools will prefer to buy a 
recording device that will use twelve or even sixteen 
inch discs, that may be played back on any standard 
urntable. One other type of recording device that 
might be mentioned is the recording made on magne- 
tized wire, instead of a disc. This gives a very fine re- 
production, but unfortunately may be preserved only 
until the wire is demagnetized for the next recording. 
An advantage is that the wire is usable for a lifetime. 
For the present, however, the spool of wire is much 
inore expensive than a wax or plastic disc and some 
ingenuity and training are required to 
change spools (probably beyond many teachers who 


mechanical 


are often very unmechanically inclined), while to de- 
magnetize the wire requires the mere turning of a 
switch. On _ the much material in 
school work does not need to be kept permanently, 


individual student 


other, recorded 
+h as numerous recordings of 
voices in public speaking courses. 

The main reasons for choosing the equipment that 
we use was the moderate cost of the recording machine, 
the extremely low cost of the discs, and the excellent 
reproduction of both music and voice. The entire equip- 
ment weighs less than twenty-five pounds, and its por- 
tability is one of the reasons why we are able to make 
a recording of any radio program that a teacher might 
request, no matter whether the broadcast occurs in day- 
time or evening. Incidentally, most of the actual work 
of recording is done by junior and senior high school 
boys who receive one point toward graduation for every 
two hundred hours of service in the Audio-Visual Aids 
department. Actually, most of these boys value even 
more the information and training they receive in the 
handling of all types of projectors, radio and sound 
equipment, and the recording devices here mentioned. 

The permanence of these recordings gives them spe- 
cial significance in educational work for two reasons; 
first, as a permanent record of past events which will 
build up a valuable reference library for future classes. 
Roosevelt’s death, 


lhe announcement of President 


(Concluded on page 183) 
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The Curriculum Clinic 


Motion Pictures and Curriculum Change 


EVERAL vears ago, in a report to the Superin- 

tendent, I included this statement as one of the 

guiding principles for the work of the Visual 
Department: “It has been assumed that the function 
of this department was not merely to find and make 
available to teachers illustrative visual and auditory 
materials for existing courses of study. It has been 
assumed that this department should attempt to pro- 
vide leadership aiming to improve methods of instruc- 
tion, and to make available visual and auditory ma 
terials that might even bring about changes in course 
of study content.” 

That was an idealistic and bold statement, and even 
though further experience forced me to modify it 
somewhat the following year, I still believe in its fun- 
damental soundness. The modifying experience was an 
intensive effort to introduce into regular high school 
classroom use a group of excellent motion pictures that 
were not directly related to curriculum content. Their 
introduction was thoroughly and painstakingly worked 
out over a two-year period. A pilot group of teachers, 
working experimentally, had attested enthusiastically to 
the educational value attainable by using these films, 
even though their use did not contribute directly to the 
passing of final subject matter examinations. \When the 
effort was made to extend the use of these films to a 
wider group of teachers, the response was not, to say 
the least, enthusiastic. In fact, it just didn’t work 
out. What was the cause of the failure? 

Well, the later report attempted to suggest some 
causes: “In secondary schools with a traditionally orga- 
nized curriculum, with emphasis upon subject matter, 
and with achievement measured primarily on the basis 
of tests of factual knowledge, teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to have lasting interest or time in their sched- 
ules for instructional activities that do not conform to 
that pattern. When instructional leadership within a 
high school is organized completely on a subject matter 
basis, without adequate provision for general instruc- 
tional supervision, the introduction of new materials is 
extremely difficult unless they can be pigeon-holed into 
the subject matter compartments.” 

In a nut shell (or to coin a phrase, “in a film can’’), 
the situation seemed to be about like this: there were 
many instructional motion pictures that had been pro- 
duced to correlate directly with the existing curri- 
culum, and these could be used and were used effective- 
lv; there also were other motion pictures of generally 
accepted technical and educational effectiveness. These 
latter pictures, however, were useful in achieving gen- 
eralized teaching objectives, but they did not correlate 
with the specific objectives of accepted subject matter 
areas such as English, social studies, science, and 
mathematics. Efforts to encourage the use of this kind 
of picture met with obstacles of subject-matter-orga- 
nized leadership, courses already filled with factual con- 


tent, and demanding final examination. 


PAUL C. REED, Editor 

Director, Visual and Radio Education 
Rochester Public Schools, New York 
All that was several years ago. That was way 
before the war. But [I’m not so sure that time has 
cleared away the problems and dilemmas. Several re 


cently published statements have indicated that visual 


educators are giving some real thought to the kind ot 
motion pictures that should be used. They are grap 


pling with an important and complex problem 

In their provocative article, “Looking Ahead 
tv-Five Years in -\udio-Visual Education”, published 
he February 1946 EpucATIONAL SCREEN, It 
Klizabeth Noel wrote: “If school people continue 
insist on a strictly academic approach to the produ 
tion and use of audio-visual materials to further fo1 
tify existing concepts and traditional patterns of edu 


cation, they will miss the intrinsic values and full po 
tentialities inherent within the materials themselves. If 
this happens, then agencies outside the schools that use 
such materials because of these values, will by sheer 
weight of their crtensive use of them exercise more 
influence on the behavior of children than will the 
schools. This situation even now challenges institu- 
tionalized education.” And there indeed is a challenge 
to all teachers and all educators not only to pause for 
thought, but to get set for action. 

Edgar Dale, in his forward-looking article, ‘‘lare 
well, Hollywood!” published in the January 1946 issue 
of THe News LETTER, sees a continued need for films 
that fit into current curriculum patterns. /ut he sees 
a need also for another kind of film in which the use 
is not dependent “upon close integration with an exist- 
ing curriculum.” He calls for “problem-centered” films 

more films like World of Plenty, The City, and And 
So They Live. He is not so specific in suggesting just 
when and how subject-minded teachers are going to 
use problem-centered films. He does, however, “‘see 
a possible linking of the common interests of churches, 
schools, unions, granges, service clubs, and the like” 
ali of whom would make common use of such films 
in a program planned jointly. 

Here is one more quotation from current thinking 
on what kind of films are needed by education. This 
is taken from the comprehensive study and report, “The 
Educational Motion Picture Field”, recently released 
by the J. Walter Thompson Company. “One group of 
educators argues that the greatest present need is for 
the development of motion pictures closely tied to sub 
ject matter areas. For example—long division, square 
root, fractions might be more effectively taught if mo 
tion pictures defining the theories and describing the 
applications were available to aid teachers. Such ‘text 
films’ also would be used in the teaching of theoretical 
concepts in the physical and chemical sciences. 

“Another school of thought holds that films are best 
used as aids in the teaching of broad concepts—that 
motion pictures are being used at their highest level 
of efficiency when aiding the orientation of students. 
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“The net of these friendly arguments among edu 
cators 1s no argument at all. The conclusion is simply 
that motion pictures must keep pace with the trend 
educational thought. Motion pictures must becom 
hand-maiden of the curriculum’.”’ 


I wish | could agree that these are but “friendly 


arguments” and that there are simple conclusions. It 
seems to me, however, there are larger and more con 


plex issues involved, and solutions are not going t 


be found until teachers and supervisors and adminis 

trators are aware of any concerned with the problen 

It cannot be solved by visual educators alons 
Certainly we must face the reality of what we are 


now teaching and the way we are teaching 
facts. And we can recognize the need, the possibility, 


and the probability of a changing curriculu We « 


Production Patterns for Educational Films 


(Concluded from page 175) 

the crux of the matter. It is the prevailing motion of 
warm moisture laden air which flows toward the mou 

tains, is forced upward by them, is cooled forming rait 


which air now cooled and dry flows on past the mou 

tains leaving the other side with little or no rain. How 
would a film be made to teach this phenomena? By 
animation? Yes, it would necessitate an abstraction 1 
animated form plus some photography on location. Let 
us take Central America as an illustration. The east 
erly trade winds could be shown by animated arrows 
or a similar device flowing in from the sea on a relief 
map rising as they hit the mountains and depositing 
rain on the eastern slope. Motion pictures of rain fall 
ing midst the dense tropical foliage would be intro 
duced. The animation would continue past the mou 

tains and motion pictures of wind sweeping dry terrain 
with sparse foliage would be introduced. To clinch the 
application of the principle the process would be r 

peated for another area and pictures showing the typi 


1 
} 


cal behavior of people in relation to the contrasting 
climate would conclude the film. Commentary? Yes 
just enough to direct attention to pertinent points 
Other sound? Yes, the sound of the wind and of th 
rain. The resulting film would be longer than that out 
lined in the peristalsis example but would be short. The 
teacher’s guide would direct the teacher and class t 
make further applications and study. The film could 
be constructed to be of an informative or incentive typ 

In these two examples, one from biology and on 
from geography, the first step in determining the con 
tent of the film, after the educational objective had 
been indicated, was the establishment of the motion 
concept to be taught. This was followed by deciding 
the best action vehicle to depict it. Other examples 
showing the application of this formula could be cited 
The fields of human relations and of rhythm offer great 
possibilities for the development of new production pat 
terns. It is to be hoped that the next analytical study 
of the action content in teaching films will show that 
there has been less dependence upon the illustrated 
lecture pattern and that better teaching films which 
make full use of action techniques will characterize 
the product. 
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seek for a greater understanding of the motion pic- 
ture medium and other newer media of communica- 
tion, so that they may be used most effectively in 


meeting the demands of such a changing curriculum. 


[Excellent motion pictures that cannot be correlated 
directly with existing courses of study are likely to be- 
come available in increasing numbers. Among these 

ill be some of the most powerful pictures produced. 
Chey will correlate well with the generalized objectives 
ot education, even though they may not fit into subject 

latter compartments. If school people are to meet 
tully their responsibilities in helping boys and girls 
develop to meet their responsibilities, they must find 
vays to make use of these tools in spite of a lag in 
curriculum change. 


In fact, in so doing, curriculum 


Churchill's eulogy to President Roosevelt, Truman’s 
inaugural message, Truman’s and Churchill’s announce- 
ments of Victory in Europe, Japan’s surrender, Tru- 
man’s Navy day speech on the future of the atomic 
bomb, etc., should be valuable reference material in 
social science classes for many years to come. 


Further advantages of our recordings are that they 
nay be played over and over again for several classes ; 
they may be kept until later in the year when the ma- 
terial is more applicable to work that the class is do- 
ing; they may be played before, and again after a class 
discussion, and they may be interrupted at any time 
for class discussion. Finally, it gives the teacher using 
them a chance to become acquainted with the material 
before class time, so that she may know the points 
to emphasize, the best follow-up material to use, as 
well as to judge the quality of the recording, so that 
she may not subject a class to the wasteful experience 
of listening to a recording that lacks intelligibility. None 


of these advantages could be true of the original broad- 


Cast. 


It should be mentioned here, that along with the 
inany advantages of the recorded broadcast over the 
original broadcast, is the possible disadvantage that 
the recording may outlive its usefulness and become 
obsolete. But this happens with textbooks and with 
hlms, and may just as easily be true of recordings. The 
alert teacher will not let teaching objectives and pro- 
cedures become dependent upon existing materials. As 
‘.dgar Dale said in the Phi Delta Kappan of May, 
1940, ““\When such materials become canned and stereo- 
typed, they should be thrown out—not immortalized 
on wax.” 


The educational values of a planned, systematic pro- 
gram of recording broadcasts benefit all concerned. They 
afford a certain type of technical training for those 
handling the production and reproduction, and educa- 
tional and cultural values for those who listen to the 
transcriptions. Such recorded broadcasts are stimulat- 
ing experiences which lead to clearer understandings, 
more desirable attitudes, greater total benefits from 


school activity. 
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Educational Screen 


The ABC's of Audtwo- Visual Equipment 


Disc and Wire Recording Equipment for School Use 


NTRIGUED by new, war-developed recording equip- 

ment, many educators, who never gave much 
‘hought to any type of recording device before, have 
become so enthusiastic concerning these newer, poten- 
tially educational gadgets that they have put down older 
devices as unquestionably obsolete in many instances. 
Is is therefore desirable to review the characteristics 
of each of the recording media currently available and 
ascertain the contributions each may make to the in- 
structional program in the future. 

The Conventional Disc Recorder, producing pho- 
nograph-like, instantaneous recordings and transcrip- 
tions, has been with us for some time. Basically, its 
mechanism is similar to that used in the production of 
regular phonograph records. Speech or music is picked 
up by a microphone, which changes sound waves into 
electrical impulses. These impulses are strengthened 
in an amplifier and pass on to the cutting head of 
the recording machine. Here variations in electrical 
current create changes in an electro-magnetic field. 
These changes move an armature in the field, to which 
is attached the cutting needle. The cutting needle des- 
cribes a circularly meandering groove in the soft sur- 
face of a recording blank. The lateral movement of 
the cutting needle is determined by the changing cur- 
rent coming originally from the microphone; hence, 
these lateral variations correspond directly with the 
sound waves that emanated from the person speaking 
into the microphone. 

In the instantaneous recording process, blanks coated 
with a nitrate base compound. are substituted for the 
soft wax discs basic to commercial record production. 
lTowever, since the recording blanks used in the instan- 
taneous process must be soft enough to be “en-grooved” 
by the cutting needle, it is obvious that recordings thus 
made do not have the wearing qualities of the end- 
product of the commercial recording processes, records 
made of shellac or vinylite. Nevertheless, using light- 
weight pickups (tone-arms) and  shadowgraphed 
needles, instantaneous recordings may be played one 
hundred times or more. 

Disc recorders for school use may be purchased for 
prices ranging to $500.00 or higher. However, for the 
majority of school requirements, a good portable 78 
R.P.M. machine retailing at $250.00 or less, depending 
upon quality and refinements, may be procured. Prices 
for two-speed recorders begin around $300.00. The 
two-speed recorder allows the production of larger, 
long-playing transcriptions—as well as conventional 
speed recordings from six to twelve inches in diameter. 

Instructors in speech, drama, language, and music 
have long recognized the value of instantaneous record- 
ings for comparative purposes. In addition to the im- 
mediate class or consultation room reference use, such 
recordings have a longer run value in that the student 
may take a recording home and play it a number of 
times—thus affording considerably more opportunity 
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to note strengths and weaknesses and so correct them. 

In quantity lots, the school may secure the small six 
or eight inch blanks, used in speech classes for 20¢ 
each or less. Such blanks have an average playing time 
of one and one-half to three minutes per slide. Ten- 
lich blanks may be secured for approximately 45c each; 
twelve inch for 60c. Schools producing transcriptions 
cr recording radio programs for class use may secure 
larger blanks for prices ranging fom $1.00 to $3.00 
each—having a playing time of up to eighteen minutes 
per slide. 

The frequency response of the recording or trans- 
cription produced by the average portable school re- 
corder is approximately 80 to 5,000 cycles, which is 
about that of the usual home radio receiver. 

Operation of a school-type instantaneous recording 
machine is roughly comparable in ease to that of the 
usual 16mm sound projector. Speech recording is quite 
simple. Deriving high-fidelity recordings of vocal music 
or ensembles requires more practice, but it is not be- 
yond the ken of any teacher with a little mechanical 
bent. 


The Wire Recorder, developed for use by the 
armed forces during the war, operates on the same 
magnetic principle as the earlier tape recorder, with 
the exception that a fine carbon or stainless steel wire 
of sufficient length to record continuously for an hour 
is used. In these recorders, the electrical impulses, com- 
ing from the microphone and strengthened in transit 
by an amplifier, constitute electrical current passing 
through an electro-magnet. When a steel wire is passed 
through the changing magnetic field thus created, 
changes similar to the variations in the magnetic field 
are induced in the magnetic structure of the wire; i.e. 
the latter 1s magnetized to different degrees along its 
length, depending upon the original sound waves strik- 
ing the microphone. When played back, this wire, thus 
variably magnetized, is passed through a coil of wire 
called a solenoid, and the magnetic variations in the 
wire induce a weak, fluctuating current in the solenoid. 
This weak current is strengthened by an amplifier and 
may then be used to operate a loud speaker. 

The wire may be played back any number of times, 
removed from the machine and stored for an indefinite 
period, or reused simply by turning the switch on the 
recorder to “record.” Thus, as a new recording is 
niade on the wire, the previous recording is erased. 

Eleven thousand feet of wire on a small spool allows 
the recording of radio programs up to an hour in length 
and is cited as a means of making radio more easily 
applicable to the classroom. The extreme portability 
of the wire recorder permits its use in any part of 
the school plant and consequently considerable versa- 
tility in its possible applications. 

The wire recorders currently on the market cost 
approximately $600.00 including a spool of wire and 
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a microphone. The fidelity of the wir recorder 1s 
between approxiniately 200 and 5,000 cycles 
Both tvpes of recording devices described above ] ave 


their advantages and their limitations. The dise ree 


ing is particularly advantageous for comparative us 


superior to the wire recorder with respect to the east 
with which a recording may be played and immediat 
compared with another. Also, for home study, the dis 
recording has a considerable advantage in that the 
clusion of wire reproducing equipment in homes 
probably sutfer a technological lag. 

The wire recorder, due to its portability and eas 


operation, is particularly well suited to the productiot 
of longer recordings; speeches, radio programs, and 
the like 
relative newness, may not be envisioned at t 


as well as a variety of uses which, due to its 
his time 

Schools contemplating the purchase of recording 
equipment should consider carefully the advantages and 
applications of each type in terms of present and poten 
tial school uses. The well equipped school may do well 
to secure both types of equipment and apply each 


the uses for which it is best fitted. 


EQUIPMENT QUERIES 

We have encountered difficulty in securing 
good sound and adequate volume when projecting 
color movies. Are these the common faults of 
color film, or should our equipment be adjusted 
differently for its use? 

Since kodachrome film has three layers of emulsion 
on the base instead of the one layer encountered in 
black and white film, the density of the sound track 
is considerably greater and thus constitutes somewhat 
more of a barrier to the passage of light from the ex 
citer lamp to the photo-electric cell. Hence, one can 
expect that it will be necessary to run such films with 
the volume control at a higher setting than with ordinary 
black and white prints. A kodachrome sound track 
unless carefully recorded—is apt to emphasize hass 
tones considerably more than black and white. To s¢ 
cure more intelligible speech and reduce room reverbera 
tion occasioned by bass ““boom’’ advance the tone con 
trol towards the treble position when projecting koda 
chrome motion pictures. R. E. S. 

With some of the technicolor movies shown in 
our school, we have trouble getting a sharp focus, 
while with other colored movies we do not have 
this difficulty. 

Kodachrome motion pictures—as well as black and 
white—may be expected to vary in the sharpness of 
focus obtainable. This is due to the quality of the 
originally photographed negative film and the care 
with which the positive prints are produced. Many 
of the feature length films released for 16mm use in 
color employ a cheap process known as multicolor 
instead of using the more precise duplication in koda 
chrome. In the multicolor process, instead of having 
the various color-sensitive emulsions all on one side 
of the film base, one emulsion is found on one side 
of the film and another on the other. Thus separated 
by the thickness of the film base, it is naturally im 
possible to secure sharp definition. Since it is undesir 
able to have either color appear in sharp focus at the 
expense of the cther, about all that can be done is to 
compromise by obtaining a soft focus of each. R. E. S. 
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To Projector Manufacturers: 

\Vhy can't we have a simple lightweight projec- 
tor? Any visual aids director will tell you it is easy 
to get teachers to use the aids if you can make it 
convenient enough for them. The weight and me- 
chanical features of projectors are factors which must 
be considered when we talk of convenience. The 
setting up of the projector is another. 

It takes fifteen or twenty minutes to remove a 
projector from its case, set it up, arrange the screen, 
and thread the machine. A class period is usually 
forty or forty-five minutes in length. The teacher 
has lost at least one-third of his time before he is 
ready to project. In the fifteen minutes of the “get 
set” process, he may be plagued with minor dis- 
cipline problems which would never occur if he 
vere at the front of the class, as usual. 

The fifty or sixty pounds of the machine is also 
a problem. Even the most enthusiastic projector 
salesman will admit that all projectors are heavy. 
lt is no joke for a woman teacher to juggle one 
ot these machines around. Remember that in the 
armed services they had good strong young feilows 
setting up these machines and doing the projec- 
tion. That is all they had to do. They were not 
responsible for teaching or discipline. The instruc- 
tor in charge of the class did all the teaching. 

It seems to me that part of the problem goes 
back to the projector manufacturers. We need a 
light machine which is very simple to operate. 
When I say very simple, I don’t mean what the 
literature of some manufacturer tells you about 
simplicity, I mean, simple. Army _projectionists 
went to school to learn the trick of projection. 
Teachers and twelve-year-old boys can’t do that. 

The projector should sell for one-half or one- 
third the price of present projectors. There are at 
least twenty companies that manufactured projec- 
tion equipment for the Armed Services. It seems 
reasonable that one of them would find it profit- 
able to attack this problem. 

Some manufacturer has a chance to do a great 
deed in the field of education, and also to capture 
a vast market. We need a Henry Ford in the pro- 
jector manufacturing business. We need a light 
serviceable machine that any school can buy. It 
must be simple to operate. It should be a kind of 
“Jeep” projector. It won't solve all of our prob- 
lems, but it will eliminate the need of a teacher 
being a combination longshoreman and engineer in 
order to use the equipment. 

PAUL V. MULLIGAN, Director Visual Education 


Revere Public Schools, Revere, Mass. 
A A 


oo of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN are already 
familiar with the point of view of the Editor of 
the “A B C’s Department’”—as delineated in the Jan- 
uary issue. Opportunity for readers to express their 
reaction to Mr. Mulligan’s letter—as well as indicat- 
ing their own particular thoughts on the over-all ques- 
tion of desirable 16mm sound equipment—is avail- 
able through the survey form on the back of this page. 


Rn. &. 3. 
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Survey of 16mm Sound Projector Equipment, Present Use, and Future Needs 


HIS questionnaire is the means of indicating the types of 16mm _ sound proj ctors now 1n use and the changes 
desirable for future audio-visual aids expansion. Here is your opportunity to give voice to your school’s 
needs. Please be entirely frank. Neither your name nor that of vour school will be given to any manufacturer. A 
summary of the answers received will appear in an early issue of EpucATIONAL ScrREEN. In the summary, project 


ors will be designated only as to type. 
1. School now owns the following 16mm sound motion picture equipment: 
Date Purchased: Make: Model Number 


a. 


b. 


~ 


2. Check type of use made of each: 
Projector: Classroom Only Auditorium Only Both 
a. ( ) ( ) 


b. ( ) ( ) 


3. Indicate type of personnel operating each projector and approximate hours of formal training given to the average in- 
dividual in each type: 


Projector: Teachers hours Students hours Paid help hours 
a. ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

b. ( ) ( ) («3 ( ) e.) ( 

C ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
d ( ) 4 ( ) ( ) ae. ( ) 


4. Which type of operating personnel has proven most satisfactory in your school? 


Teachers ( ), Students ( ), Paid Help (_) 


5. In the future do you intend to rely on the type of operating personnel checked? 


soe. € }: ma. £."}. If not, what kind? 


6. How is the movement and set-up of sound projectors handled in your school? 


Teachers ( ), Students ( ), Janitors ( ), Other paid help ( 


7. Which of the following characteristics would you definitely insist upon as ideal equipment? 


~ 


Lamps: 1000 watt ( ), 750 watt ( ), 500 watts or less ( ). Reverse ( ) 


Speeds: Sound only ( ), Sound and silent ( ). Still picture device (_ ). 
Volume sufficient for: classroom only ( ), classroom and auditorium ( 
Weight: 75-100 Ibs. ( ), 50-75 ( ), 25-50 ( ), 25 or less (_ ). 


Blimp case ( ). Mike plug ( ). Motor rewind ( ). Micrometer tilt ( ) 


Special film safety devices ( ). One case unit ( two case (_ ) 


8. If a projector conforming to your requirements—as checked in “7”—were immediately placed on the market at a cost 


of $250.00, how many would your school purchase during the next 12 months? Indicate number.. ; . (Honest: 


Tear out and mail to Educational Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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General Electric Introduces 
Improved ‘Training Method 


FTER some four long years of all-out war, the 
merchandise department of Genet Electri 

sridgeport, like so many other manutacturing 

organizations, is faced with the problen assisting 11 


+ 


thousands of distribut in rebuilding their 


OTs 
nizations. An army of some 25,000 appliance salesmet 
spreading from coast to coast, must be recruited. sé 
lected and trained. 


Never in its history has General Electric been tace 


probl ll be 


with such a mass training job. The big is 

always been to provide the average sales manager 01 

supervisor with a simple, easy, yet positive method f{ 

the personal teaching of salesmen. This method n 

meet all of the following requirements 

1. It must cover all of our many products is well 
provide basic trainin In the tundament : f sal 
manship. 

2. It must do a pos e training job 

waste of. tin e p ( ( 

trainees 
3. It must be simple for use by the thousands « f supe 

visors and sales managers cl pC ‘ 

sibility of training salesmet 
4. It must be equally effective in Amer ’s crossroad 

towns as in the cities 
5. It must be low in cost so that all retailers, 

large and small, could and would use it 
6. It must also provide training for the trainers 

We have known for a long time that the qui 
and most effective teaching methods are with v1 
aids such as slide films, charts, motion pictures, mode 
or actual products. The U. S. Armed Services have 
proven the power of visual aids in training mulliot 
of men. We saw how highly mechanize ces 
trained in complex tasks in an almost unbelievab 
short pe riod of time, and how this trainings elpec 
achieve final and complete victor) 

We made a careful study of ding 
training techniques. This was weight ith the 
perience which General Electric gained, just befor 
war, in conducting some 1,400 individual training meet 
ings in all parts of the country under its direct supet 
vision and with its own personnel. In conducting thes 
1,400 training meetings we tried out just about ever) 
method under the sun, from motion pictures to « 
presentations, sound slide films, slides, speeches an 
skits. The effectiveness of each method was thorough! 
tested throughout the country. 

Out of all this wide experience, a new, faste1 
efficient sales training method has been developed 
which, although it mav not be revolutionary, does rej 


resent the most forward 


ing our sales personnel on a nationwide basis. It 


a new and improved type of visual presentation 
sales education. 


We discovered that the voice and personality of 


sales Orga 


step made in vears for trai 
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é 
an 
JEAN DEJEN 
Vianager of Retail Development 
and Sales Education 
most 1m- 


speaker or instructor were 


portant for teaching a group of salesmen and _ holding 
heir interest. So a method was devised in which slide 
ilm pictures, with all 


ral presentation is made by an instruc- 


their drama and interest, are 


tor instead of a sound record. He talks from a care- 
fully prepared printed text while the pictures on the 
] 


talize or illustrate his story. There are no 


creen vist 
mechanical problems to detract from the effectiveness 


cf the presentation 


By this method the speaker can stop at any time 


to develop an important point. He can dwell on one 


picture as long 


as he likes, and he can point out de- 


ils in the picture on the screen. In a word, he can 
mpo of the meeting to suit each particular 
roup. Perhaps even more important is the fact that 
he technique lends itself ideally to instructing both 
rge groups. Still another advantage of 
ntation is that it stimulates the speaker 
trains the trainer. The speaker has 
uct and inspire his audience—and he can do so 


sily and effectively by this method. 


The Portable Pulpit 


\n important accessory for this visual presentation 
is a device known as the “portable pulpit.” 

This is a lightweight aluminum holder, equipped with 
clamps for holding the printed film text from which 
the speaker talks as the slide film is projected on the 


screen. A hooded lamp illuminates the printed text 
so that he can read it in the darkened room. It has 
button switch which flashes the light on or off as 


he desires, which serves as a signal to the projector 
operator to turn the film to the next picture. The light 
so illuminates the speaker’s face, thus focusing aud- 
ence attention on the speaker. This is most important, 
nables him to inject his own personality 
ven though the room is darkened. The portable pulpit 


convenient and easy to hold. This new device has 
een tested with both large and small audiences. It 
dds drama to the presentation and is a necessary de- 


ice in using this new method of training. 


Audience Participation 


is type of visual presentation encourages audience 
rticipation, which is of the utmost value in training 
tion, 


Knowing that he may be called upon 
answers to the questions which are incorporated in 


e visual presentation, the listener stays alert and re- 
eptive, really trying to learn and to remember. At 
the conclusion of the presentation, questions are asked 


bring out the important points in the presentation. 
[f the instructor does not the correct 


ai 
| 


ly go over the troublesome points again 


get answers, 


and 


the correct 


make sure that everybody understands them. If 
answers are given, the question-and-answer 


a (Concluded on page 196) 
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The Filmand International Understanding 


UNO Security Council Meetings Reported 
by Films and Television 


HE resources of the motion picture, radio, and 

television were utilized to bring the proceedings 
of the New York meetings of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council to all the world and to make a historical 
record of them for ourselves and for posterity. The 
accomplishment of this task is a great contribution to 
international understanding. 

The importance of this recording of sight and sound 
was recognized by the preparations which were made 
for it in the set-up of the meetings. A microphone was 
available for each member so that his voice and the 
entire proceedings could be transmitted to radio out- 
lets and recording apparatus. Built-in flood lights illu- 
minated the proceedings so that they could be picked 
up by television and motion picture apparatus. These 
lights were operated through special control apparatus 
which prevented them from being annoying to the 
delegates. 

American newsreel companies took turns in filming 
the proceedings. Each day's crew consisted of two 
sound cameras and two silent cameras in booths and 
one roving hand camera-man. All pictures taken were 
pooled and made available for order by film companies 
of any of the United Nations through the Film Sec- 
tion. 

A studio also was available for recording interviews 
or close-up condensed versions of delegates’ speeches. 
Another unusual arrangement was the placing of ten 
television receiving sets in the delegates’ private con- 
ference room. These receivers were connected with 
a television camera in the Council Chamber. Thus dele- 
gates who happened to be in the conference room 
still could follow the proceedings in the Council Cham- 
ber. 

As a result of all of these arrangements, educators 
and others who are interested in international under- 
standing should have available a very complete and ac- 
curate record in sight and sound of the proceedings 
of this most important conference. 


Johnston for Film Unity and Understanding 


RIC JOHNSTON, who last September succeeded 

Will H. Hays as president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, recently issued his first an- 
nual report. His report is significant because of its 
statement of the unity of interest of all who work with 
motion pictures and because of its emphasis on the use 
of the motion picture for better international under- 
standing. 

“It seems to me,” says Mr. Johnston, “we must 
concentrate upon what is common to all uses of film 
and screen, if we are to find a common, unifying pur- 
pose for all the groups which ought to work side by 
side for the improvement of motion pictures. I, for 
one, am interested in motion pictures of every type and 
use. The war demonstrated the value of them all.” 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


Speaking of the use of the film for international 


understanding, Mr. Johnston said, “The free intet 
change of ideas is even more important than the free 
interchange of goods. There must be no obstacle to 
the transit of the media of communication. There may 
be as yet no satisfactory monetary medium for world 
trade in goods, but the motion picture does provide 
an adequate medium for world trade in ideas. Not to 
use it as such is to squander one of the best resources 
for world peace.” 

[f American films are to have their proper place in 
the world, Mr. Johnston feels that films exported should 
“sive no reasonable offense to the nationals of foreign 
countries.”” Regarding the film portrayal of America 
itself, Mr. Johnston says that it must be “faithfully 
portrayed on the world’s screens. That view need only 
be honest and fair in order to be attractive. Democracy 
needs no whitewashing.” 

Foreign Trade Packet 

yes promote greater understanding of the interde- 
pendence of world economy and the problems in- 

volved in foreign trade, and to stimulate discussion of 

the subject, a new “Foreign Trade Packet’ consisting 

of four related teaching aids has been prepared by The 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 

The four units in the packet are: a 35mm black and 
white silent filmstrip, “Foreign Trade—lIt’s Good Busi- 
ness’, employing maps and cartoons; accompanying 
printed Speech Notes which suggest questions for dis- 
cussion; a sixteen-page, four color comic strip book- 
let, “Out of the Past, A Clue to the Future”, an adven- 
ture story which teaches some of the lessons of the 
past, published by the East and West Association and 
the Public Affairs Committee; and a 32-page illus- 
trated pamphlet, “What Foreign Trade Means to You”, 
written by Maxwell S. Stewart. The filmstrip and 
comic strip are based on this new pamphlet. 

These four teaching aids explain in layman’s terms 
why foreign trade is necessary, how it functions, and 
the relationship of international commerce and _ tariff 
walls to domestic prosperity and world peace. 

It is suitable for junior and senior high schools in 
the study of economic geography, history, economics, 
and international cooperation, and for adult discussion 
groups concerned with current affairs, international re- 
lations, and world peace. (Brandon Films is the dis- 
tributor. ) 


East and West Association 
Sponsors Film Forums 
NEW approach to mass education of adults 
through films is a feature of the East and West 
Association's Fourth Peoples Congress, a series of 
ten film forums being held weekly in Town Hall in 
New York in cooperation with Town Hall Workshops. 
[ach meeting presents a commentary by a distinguished 
(Concluded on page 212) 
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The Church Department 


Shall The Church Teach 
The G.I. Way? 
HOWARD E. TOWER. Director. 


Audio-\ isual Education, Board of Education 
of the Methodist Church. Nashville 3. Tenn. 


IRACLES have been claimed for visual ma 


terials in the Armed Service Training Program. 


Perhaps rightly so—perhaps not! This has been made 


clear: For many of the twelve million men who passed 
through the Armed Services, much of their publi 
school education had not taken. 

Perhaps the church has faced just as drastic a test 
ing time. We have talked much about the multitudes 
not reached by the church. How about the multitudes 
that have been reached’ Has the religious education 
process taken hold? Does the breakdown in_ publi 
morality, in home life, in public honesty, etc., point 
to the fact that much of what we have sought to teach 
did not carry over? Shall the Church teach the G | 
way? The answer is: It should if by doing so it can 
make its teachings more effective. But, can it? 

Some will say, “Of course it can” 
church deals in values more than in facts or skills, 
and values are hard to visualize.’ Put another way, 
“The church is interested in motivation and commit 
ment. These require the personal touch.” 

These and a dozen other answers can be heard on 
every side. They are not the answers. They are opin 
ions. The church simply does not have a large enough 
body of experience upon which to give a functionally 
accurate answer. What is the first job of the church, 
then, in reference to the use of visual materials in its 
program of education? 

First we need to gather and evaluate all the ex 
perience we have had. This project should be super 
vised by the International Council of Religious Edu 
cation and carried on by the major denominations. 

Even this is not enough. We need to do some rather 
extensive planning, and controlled experimentation 
We need to use different media with different age 
groups for many puiposes. Such use should be com 
pared with groups in which only printed materials 
are used. This type of project should be supervised 
by the ICRE and prosecuted by the major denomina 
tions. The Department of Audio-Visual Education 
of the General Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church is setting up experimental projects in thirty 
five local churches across the country. Many othet 
denominations will need to carry out similar projects 
before we can begin to answer the question whether 
and to what extent the church can teach the G. I. way 

Suppose we answer the question in the affirmative: 
Churches should use visual media to make their teach 
ing more effective. How can they go about it? What 
are some of the problems? 


others, ‘The 
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The first problem is that of materials. The skilled 
and resourceful leader can cull visual materials from 
many sources and then correlate, adapt, and get along 
with what there is. The hard truth is that there is 
little material which was created specifically for the 
church. There is a reason: Commercial producers have 
not dared produce religious teaching materials because 
the churches were neither equipped or “‘sold”’ on the uses 
of visual materials. On the other hand, the churches 
have been reluctant to buy expensive equipment so 
long as there are few materials to be used. 


This bottleneck is now being broken. Churches are 
buying equipment. A number of producers are enter- 
ing the religious field. Here we face some real dangers. 
Will a successful entertainment pattern, or successful 
;. |. pattern, per se, be effective in reaching the goals 
of religious education? The answer is: Maybe. But 


( 


producers need more than a “maybe” answer before 
they invest money, and the church needs more than a 
“maybe” answer before it borrows freely patterns 
from other fields. Close collaboration is needed be- 
tween religious educators and the producers of visual 
materials. The producers may be able to furnish the 
know-how but he will need to be close to the religious 
educator if he is to understand the know what well 
enough to turn out material with a high coefficient 


of usefulness. 


While the producers and the religious teachers are 
getting ready to supply us with better materials, how 
shall we use the materials which we have? The tradi- 
tional answer is, “As aids.” That is a sound answer. 
The enthusiast is tempted to substitute the visual 
methods for the total program; the wise educator 
uses all kinds of materials and methods to achieve 
the outcomes he seeks. 


[t follows that a given film, set of slides, film strip, 
etc., is selected because it can accomplish a given 
purpose better than any other material. This means 
preview of visual materials, and selections based upon 
specific purposes and objectives which are correlated 
with the total learning experience. 


Getting materials in advance is a difficult hurdle 
for the local user to clear. Too few units are in cir- 
culation to meet the demand. There will need to be 
greater availability if the church is to teach the G. I. 
way. Now it is harder to teach tl.uat way than any other. 
[t requires a better teacher and a greater investment of 


time. 


Our failures with the old way plague us, the neces- 
sity to succeed is great and critical, and a way must 
be found. Religious education must be made more 
Visual means and media hold _ splendid 
promise. Dare we do less than try? 


effective. 
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Straws in the Wind 


S there any danger that the church will overvalue, 
misunderstand and misuse visual aids and in dis- 
illusionment discard them before the principles of 
their utilization are understood and appreciated? Con- 
sider these three questions, typical of many that 
are being asked: 
From a director of religious education: “I am 
going to a new church in a few weeks and they want 
to install the visual method of teaching. Can you 


tell me what I ought to know: 


From a layman in a church: “We have a thousand 
dollars to spend. Should we get a 35mm projector? 
Where can we buy films?” 

And this one from a minister: “We would like 
to try having auditorium programs based on_ re- 
ligious films and do away with our classes for young 
people. What do you think of this?” 

Here are straws in the wind: What do they re- 
veal? They reveal more than they ask, and they 
ask quite a bit. Will these three churches be on safe 
ground educationally just as soon as some one ans- 
wers these three questions’? I am afraid not. All three 
questions reveal enthusiasm. All three have sold them- 
selves, or been sold, on visual education. There is 
danger in enthusiasm of this kind. Under it is no 
foundation of knowledge. 

Take the first: No one can tell this director what 
she ought to know. What she ought to know should 
have been taught to her in the school which prepared 
her to be a director. Even a point of view cannot 
be picked up in transit from one position to another, 
to say nothing of minimal knowledge and experience 
with visual aids. On the face of it this church is 
expecting this new director to install visual teaching to 
displace other kinds of teaching, not to supplement 
and enrich a program already under way. Disillusion- 
ment may be just around the corner for both the 
church and the director. 

The church with the thousand dollars has more 
money than knowledge. With this much money avail- 
able they are more likely to get equipment than 
understanding. That is the danger here. This church 
has not come upon its confidence in visual methods 
and materials gradually after using many kinds on all 
levels in the church. If it had, it would have known 
that it needed 16mm equipment. And the buying of 
films! How can such plunging issue in anything but 
disappointment ? 

To use films in the curriculum of youth is wis- 
dom, indeed. But, to use nothing except films is folly 
beyond understanding. What will happen? The youth 
department will be in the show business—it will be 
showing films, not using them. It will run out of in- 
teresting films—the dominant characteristic of shown 
films—and the attendance will drop. In disappointment 
they will say, “We tried visual education and it didn’t 
work,” and begin looking for another panacea. This 
church has forgotten that in morals and_ religion 
the most powerful force in the educative situation 
is the personality of the teacher. There is a way to use 
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films in the church experience of youth, but it is not the 
way this church has taken. 

These straws taken together indicate that the church 
is looking for educational short-cuts. It wants easier 
methods. It wants fewer teachers because they are 
hard to enlist. It wants to get around the difficult job 
of training teachers, not knowing that the right use 
of visual materials presupposes trained leadership. 
How much money does the church with the thousand 
dollars for equipment spend annually on the training 
of its teachers? 

Again, they indicate a disposition to solo in metho- 
dology. What is to happen to the old procedures 
in the church calling a new director? In the second 
church will money come easy for other educational 
materials and equipment, including a generous budget 


become 


for leadership training? Or, has attention 
focused upon visual education? It would seem that 
this church did not sit down in conference and formu- 
late step by step the strengthening and enrichment 
of its present educational program by the introduction 
of visual materials and methods. It began on the 
money level; not on the educational level. It is headed 
for trouble. It is about to solo in method. 

No wise director will install visual education in a 
church and no wise church will ask for it. Getting 
educational understanding—at least a modest amount 
of it— comes before the getting of equipment. The 
church must realize that visual education goes deeper 
than the budget. 


Leadership Training 
CCORDING to The V E F (Visual Education 
Fellowship) Newsletter of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, “a standard leadership 
course on the second series level in visual aids in 
religious education was taught interdenominationally 
three times in the four years 1936 to 1939 inclusive. 
Such a course was taught fifty seven times in one and 
a half years from September 1944 to December 1945.” 

One of the major purposes of the workshops held 
by the International Council has been to stimulate 
denominational and interdenominational groups and or- 
ganizations to conduct regional and local conferences, 
institutes, and classes, and to include visual aids in the 
on-going activities of all such groups. This is good 
strategy. As the church multiplies the number of 
those who can help others to understand and tse 
fruitfully the various visual aids, it will be improving 
its total program of religious education. 

@ The first visual education workshop of the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Federation of Churches last fall was 
attended by 350 church leaders, lay and professional. 
It was held at American University on three conse- 
cutive evenings, and was planned by the subcommittee 
on visual aids of the Federation's department of re- 
ligious education, several members of which attended 
the Second International Workshop in the summer of 
1945. This subcommittee will encourage a number of 
local leaders to attend the Third International Work- 
shop which will be held at Green Lake, Wisconsim, 
September 2 to 7 this year. 
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Among The Denominations 
HE mission boards of the church were quick to 
see the potentialities of visual presentations, thet 

interest going back to the days of the “magic lantern”’ 

The Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian 

Church (USA) was one of the pioneer promoters of 

visual aids in missionery education and remains today 

one of the most progressive of the church boards in 
the development of visual materials. 

In preparation for next year’s mission study theme 
in the national field this board is now in production 
on one two-reel silent film, and one 30-minute sound 
film on the American Negro. It is producing, also, one 
i5-minute film on the Negro for use with children 
Each of these films is to be in color and will ‘hav: 
something of the character of documentaries. It is n 
overlooking the usefulness of the miniature slide and 
has in preparation a 40-slide set on the Negro. 

According to Dr. Frederick Thorne of the Board 


n, tne 


of National Missions of the Presbyterian Chure 
scenario for a film on Presbyterian missions in New 
Mexico is now being written. This film will be photo 
graphed by professionals and will be documentary in 
character. 

Since the mission study theme in ‘home’ mission 
next year is “The Christian And Race” these films 
should contribute greatly to the study of this import 
ant subject by churches throughout America. Other 
denominations will be producing, buying, leasing and 
making available films and other visual aids on both 
this and the “foreign” theme, /ndia: Her People and 


Problems. 


Sequence Maps of Bible Lands in Filmstrip 

HE Wartburg Film Service, Inc., (Waverly, lowa) 

announces in a recent issue of its Visual Aids 
Rulletin the production of The Sequence Map of th 
Exodus, the first in a series of “sequence maps” on 
filmstrip. The North Central Projection Service is 
employing a new process of map-making in the pro 
duction of these interesting visual aids. 

Concerning the need for, and advantages of, this 
type of map, we quote the Bulletin: “The use of maps 
in the study of the Bible is not new. The Bible abounds 
in geographical material which is both interesting and 
impressive. Yet most maps used in the classroom 
have one common shortcoming. Too much material is 
presented at one time on the same map. Too much 
information on one map is distracting. 

“Sequence maps of Bible lands in filmstrip form 
provide a happy solution: for instance, in studying 
the conquest of Palestine, these maps provide a step 
by-step presentation of the progress of Joshua’s cam 
paigns, and through the tracing of the routes taken 
by his forces and the shading of the area subdued, 
the individual viewing the Sequence Maps receives a 
lasting impression of what a great and successful under 
taking this was. They will not be distracted by othe: 
material on the map irrelevant to their study.” 

These filmstrip sequence maps will include a teacher’s 
manual and pupil's work sheets of black and white 
map outlines. The price of the filmstrip map is $3.50 
to members of the WES. Those interested should write 
direct to the WFS. 
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\We commend the WFS on the insight and courage 
involved in the production of this new form of map. 
Certainly their reasoning is sound, and the filmstrip 
is the ideal medium for a sequence map. This idea 
will be of interest to the producers and utilizers of 
maps in the school field, we venture to predict. 


New Kodachrome Lectures 


tix following new kodachrome slide (2x2) lec- 
tures are available for rental thru the Methodist 
depositories (150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11; 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11; 125 E. Sunset Blvd, Los Angeles 12; 
etc.) at the service charge indicated, and a script comes 
with each: 

® Outreach of the Elizabethville Church, 58 slides by 
Bishop Booth showing how the church works on the 
inission field—in this case, Africa. Seventy-five cents. 
(’seful in a study of the Africa books. 

@ Jimmy, An Uprooted American, 17 slides by Mabel 
Garrett Wagner etching strongly the story of a typi- 
cal child transplanted by a war-working family to a 
highly congested area. Fifty cents. Useful in a study 
of the national missions theme. 

@ Zogether We March, 71 slides by H. C. Spencer il- 
lustrating the mission study book “Christ After Chaos”, 
, home missions from Alaska to Puerto 


< 
s 


and surveyln 


Rico. Seventy-five cents. 


® The film strip, How to Conquer War has been 
revised to include pictures of the atomic bombing 
of Japan and new prints are now available to churches 
and other organizations from Federalist Films, 391 
Bleecker St., New York 14. The price is $3.00. More 
than six hundred prints are now in circulation in 39 
states. Youth and adult groups in the church can 
build strong peace-promoting programs around this 
excellent visual aid to understanding how to conquer 
War. 


Something Should Be Done 


ND done pretty soon about superimposing the 

producer’s name or trademark on the initial or 
concluding picture sequence of certain films. Here 
is unmitigated bad taste. It is more. It is an insult 
to the picture itself. 

\ fine picture is coming to its end. The last picture 
sequence is on the screen. The cumulative effect of all 
the scenes is being felt by the group. Suddenly, super- 
imposed upon these final scenes, the worshipper beholds 
“Produced by Shortwit Company,” or “Western Hemis- 
phere Productions”. Imagine the shock to the sensibilit- 
ies of the devout! 

[s the producer afraid to let the picture speak for 
him? Apparently so. His reliance upon blurbs rather 
than upon production skill, cinematic artistry, and good 
taste ruins his film for the discriminating user. 

Who can cure this “hollywoodism?” The producer? 
Certainly. Such advertising is questionable taste in the 
theatre. In the church and chapel it is downright bad 
taste. Of course, no reasonable person will object to 
the header and the trailer carrying the producer’s name 
or trademark, but let them be separated entirely from 
the main body of the film. 
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News Notes 

® According to Dr. S. Franklin Mack, of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church U. S. 
A., (156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 10), Mr. Mason Vaughn 
who is head of the engineering department at the Alla- 
habad Agricultural Institute in India, has been per- 
missioned by the Board to design and build three small 
audio-visual trailers and one large experimental trailer 
for use in India and as possible models for similar 
equipment elsewhere. 

@ “The Eyes Have It” was the theme of a recent 
conference on visual aids in religious education for the 
Episcopal churches of Cincinnati and vicinity which 
was attended by ninety-three church leaders. Miss 
Flora Fender, of Calvary Church, who attended 
the International Workshop last summer, acted as 
chairman of the conference committee. The program 
began at 2:45 p. m. with two addresses, “The Use of 
Visual Aids”, and, “What to See in a Picture’. It 
continued through departmental sessions, supper and 
closed with a worship service developed around the 
sound film, No Greater Power. Slide sets, flat pic- 
tures, proiectors and books were exhibited. 


Book Review* 
66 ISUAL AIDS IN THE CHURCH,” by Wil- 
liam L. Rogers and Paul H. Vieth, has come 
at the opportune time to help many. What other books 
have done in the public school field, this book has 
done for church leaders. 

For some 48 years the church has been feeling its 
way in using visual materials to bring its message 
to the people. The first chapter of this book gives a 
fascinating account of the church’s “ups and downs” 
in the development of policies and programs relative to 
the visual media. “The motion picture has put new 
power into our hands”, and the book proceeds to 
show us how to use it in the work of the church. 

But these writers do not deal with the motion pic- 
ture alone, nor with projection materials alone. They 
give us help on many types of visual materials—three 
dimensional as well as flat pictures and non-projection 
as well as projection—and help to evaluate them for 
various purposes. 

Practical ideas are suggested and materials are recom- 
mended in regard to improving worship experiences, 
the teaching of the Bible, missionary education and 
human relationships. Helps for the training of work- 
ers are also given. And, very valuable help is given 
on building the total program of visual education for 
the local church. The bibliography is good and the 
sources for motion pictures, slides and filmstrips is quite 
complete. 

We bespeak for this book a wide use in training 
classes in the use of the visual method in the church, 
in college classes in visual education, and by pastors and 
other church leaders who wish to make the widest and 
most valuable use of these effective means of changing 
the thinking and feeling of people. 

FRANK A. LINDHORST, Director 


Christian Community Administration 


College of The Pacific, Stockton 27, Calif. 


*Published in February 1946 by The Christian Education Press, 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 214 pages; $2.00. 
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School and Church Leaders Cooperate 

HE Religious Film Library of York County was 

established in April through the joint efforts of 
York ( Pa.) School Film Library and the York County 
Ministerial Association. Mr. Jesse D. Brown, of the 
school system, will be the Secretary-Librarian of the 
new religious film library. The various participating 
churches are making contributions which will be used 
for the purchase of films and a considerable sum has 
already been raised from the churches and interested 
individuals for this purpose. At the April meeting of the 
Ministerial Association a demonstration was given and 
the circulation of films launched. These leaders are t 
be congratulated upon their vision and achievement. 
The church and school are separated in their source 
of support and in administration, but they are united 
in their devotion to enlightenment and character educa- 
tion. Both are determined to give to the future an 
intelligent citizen motivated to seek worthy ends in his 
personal and social living. 


Films Recently Available 


©®.We Bear Witiuess, a 16-minute sound film made by 
the special Protestant delegation to Japan—the first 
civilian delegation to visit this country after V-] Day. 
It includes pictures of Kagawa and other Christian 
leaders and shows the ruins of many institutions. The 
commentation is given by Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
NBC radio commentator and member of the deputa- 
tion. According to Rev. Harry C. Spencer, Secretary 
of the Department of Visual Education, the Methodist 
Board of Missions and Church Extension, this film 
rents for $5.00, and prints sell for $100. 


@ That They Might Have Life, another Methodist re- 
lease, is a 20-minute sound film telling the story of 
the influence of a home missions church in a great city 
on one of the families living nearby. Rental is $2.00 
and prints sell for $80.00. 


Correspondence 


Dear Mr. Hockman: 

May I say how delighted I am to see and read of 
your new department in EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. I shall 
follow its course with interest and from it derive much 
benefit. 

We are making slow-but-sure strides in Visual Aids. 
Our new M. S. C. C. (Missionary Society of the 
Church of England in Canada) venture is certainly 
the most up-to-date to appear vet in Canada. We are 
only at the start—but already we are too busy for our 
comfort and good. We have no time for research and 
must be content to carry out the plans already made. 
I feel, in a way, that our development is too fast. 
If we can survive and get new material and a good 
organization in motion, well and good. If we make a 
false step, I hate to think of the results. We serve 
the whole Dominion, and sent out through Lent more 
than 1,000 bookings. From a small office, that is a 
big job. 

EDITH S. J. CRAIG 


M.S.C.C. Visual Aids Service 
604 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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STANDARD CHALLENGER 


For years, the leading top quality 


tripod screen. Provides desired 
height adjustment without separate 
movements of fabric or case (ex- 
clusive Da-Lite feature). 








hennemnedl 


DA-LITE MODEL B 


Is ideally suited for mount- 
ing on wall or blackboard. 
Has protective metal case 
and spring-operated 
roller. 











DA-LITE ELECTROL 


For classrooms and audi- 
toriums. Electrically oper- 
ated by remote control. 
Motor, driving mechanism, 
and screen housed in one 
compact unit. 
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A job jr 


EXPERIENCED HANDS 


In railroading, the safety and comfort of travelers are 


entrusted only to experienced, time-tested trainmen. 


Experience also makes the big difference in screen 
manufacture. The long experience of Da-Lite design- 
ers and craftsmen, covering a period of more than 
36 years, is your assurance of dependable equipment 
that will stand the test of hard, everyday use. 

Preparation for showing visual aids is made speedier 
and more convenient with Da-Lite screens because 
all mechanisms are so simple and foolproof. 

The very finest reproduction of visual aids is yours 
with Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens. This screen sur- 
face, with its millions of light-reflecting glass-beads, 
provides the utmost in clarity and brilliance for your 


educational slides and movies. 


There is a type and size of Da-Lite screen to fit your 
particular need. Contact your school supply dealer or 
write for literature. Address Dept. ES-4 


f£ > 
(LITE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Fine Projection Screens Since 1909 
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School Made Motion Pictures 


HEN the home begins to take an interest in the 
extracurricular activities of the school, it augurs 
well for the future of our educational system. When 
the parents share the trials and tribulations of their 
offspring in solving their cinematographic problems, 
school made films need not fear an occasional brick- 
bat that they are a waste of time, effort, and money. 
This is an account of how one boy, George Oliver 
Smith, turned a toy into an educational hobby, which 
he later put to good use, not only in his college, but 
also in the photographic division of the United States 
Signal Corps. George began filming with his 8mm 
camera when he was a student in Miss Fruhlhague’s 
Latin class at the Weiser High School, Weiser, Idaho. 
According to his mother’s report, he put life into the 
“dead language”. To many a student a foreign lan- 
guage represents mere verbalism, principal parts of 
verbs, declensions, roots, prefixes and suffixes—but not 
for George. To him the mythology of Virgil as por- 
trayed in his Aeneas and Dido was a challenge to his 
ambition to become a motion picture director. How 
he met the challenge—you'll have to read it for your- 
self, this most interesting letter from his mother, Mrs. 
Bess Foster Smith. 

When I come across an account like this, I really 
feel sorry that I skipped the opportunity of taking 
Latin in my. school days. Won’t someone please do a 
film, now, to explain the mythological names in as- 
tronomy. It’s a pity to waste so many beautiful con- 
stellations these clear nights. I'd like to know more 
about Pleiades—the Seven Sleepers; how Orion, the 
mighty hunter came to threaten Taurus, the Bull, with 
his club,—wouldn’t you? 





A Pioneer Project in Making a School Movie 
OUR questionnaire on school made films gives me 
the opportunity to re-tell one of my favorite stories. 

Every mother likes to talk about her own children, 

and this one is about my son, George Oliver, who is 

soon to be released from the Signal Corps Photogra- 
phic Division, 
where he has been 

a motion picture 

camera operator 

for Uncle Sam for 
more than three 
years. 

But, the story 
of the school mo- 
vie was when he 





was a Freshman 

George Oliver Smith in High School, 

He had a new 8mm. camera, and an ambition to be a 

Hollywood Director. He had tried it out on scenes and 

athletic events, and the home folks, but he craved to 
produce a real show, with a script and continuity. 

His Latin teacher announced that she was planning 

a class party. She had the outline of a pantomime, and 

some costumes for a semi-burlesque and semi-serious 

presentation of Aeneas and Dido. But, George and his 


DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 


cohorts prevailed upon her, to let them act this out, 
and take a movie of it, and show it at the party. She 
not only agreed, but cooperated by advancing the 
money for the film ($20.00 worth), planning the cos- 
tumes and enlarging her script. 


The members of the class made up the cast. Noth- 
ing was too difficult, or too much work for these young 
actors. They stayed after school, and worked on Sat- 
urdays, making sets and shooting pictures. The Ghost 
of Hector walked again! (A rather healthy looking 
ghost). Neptune, Diana and a lovely sprite had an act. 
Dido appeared between great columns (made from 
linoleum rolls) to great Aeneas, and the waves rippled 
on the sand near Carthage (a Snake River Bank). 





Dido immolating herself 


Weiser’s sand pit served as the cave where the princi 
pals took shelter, and Dido, after her lover had gone, 
and she had thrust herself through with a sword, was 
burned on a funeral pyre—built of matches on which 
was laid a tiny roll of cloth,—and photographed 
through an enlarger. The titles were brief messages 
hand printed in white ink on black paper, and enlarged 


in the same way. 


If a picture can be judged by its ability to stretch 


the imagination, then this one could be classed as a 
real work of art. If it could be judged by box office re 
ceipts, it could also be called a success. There was a 
10c admission charge for the school. Their expenses 
were all met after the premier showing, and a plaque 
was purchased for their room with the rest of the 
money. If it could be judged by audience appeal, it 
Parents and Club groups 

(Concluded on page 196) 


could be called a “wow”! 
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THESE HIGHLY CULTURAL 


FILM SUBJECTS | 
for the 


LASS ROOMS 


OF AMERICA 








“DINNER PARTY" 

2-reel (20 min.) |46mm color and sound. Trains 
in table etiquette at high school age level. 
By associating the idea of correct etiquette 
with sociability, students are encouraged ‘o 
learn the rules of good table manners. Pro- 
vided with a comprehensive 25-page booklet 
of value to the teacher during and after class 
use. 

Comment appearing in February issue SEE 
AND HEAR Magazine: "After a few days 
had elapsed (since the film showing) a li- 
brarian reported that the demand for Emily 
Post and The Vogue Book on Etiquette exceed- 
ed anything she had ever experienced in her 
long term of service as a school librarian." 


“JUNIOR PROM" 


2-reel, (22 min.) |6émm color and sound. Of 
exceptional cultural value in the field of eti- 
quette, covering the major problems of ‘'dat- 
ing'’ encountered by young people. Presents 
a high-standard pattern of positive behavior 
for high-school and college students at a 
semi-formal party. Directed by qualified au- 
thorities in educational techniques and motion 
picture dramatics. 

















“SKI THRILLS” 
Il min. color and sound. Depicts all of the 
exhilarating movement, charms and rhythm of 
this popular and healthful sport, amidst the 
inspiring High Sierras. 
“DEATH VALLEY NATIONAL 
MONUMENT" 


(Paul Hoefler Production) 
Il min. color and sound. A problem and 
thought-provoking treatment of fascinating 
Death Valley. Pictures the unique extremes 
that are found in this weird and silent region. 
An educational film that is rated the best of 
its type. 


Paul Hoefler Production 


“YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK" 

|| min. color and sound. Designed for teach- 
ing, this film offers a variety of subjects for 
discussion. Gives accurate geological data 
and historic events. A comprehensive picture 
of this unique seven-mile long gorge where 
3,000-ft. cliffs form towering walls, and water- 
falls drop from dizzy heights. Scenes show: 
the Giant Sequoias, oldest of living things; 
the Half Dome; Glacier Point; Giant's Stair- 
way; Nevada Fall: Vernal Fall; Merced River: 
Inspiration Point; Bridal Veil Fall: the 600-ft. 
granite monolith, El Capitan; California Mule 
Deer; Yosemite Falls. 


Paul Hoefler Productions 
“PRIMARY READING SERIES" 
5 min. each, color and sound. Builds funda- 
mental word concepts in the young child's 
basic vocabulary. Employs a new technique 
in figure animation to enhance realism and 
arrest attention. 
“CAPITAL CITIES SERIES" 

200 ft., 6 min. each, color and sound. 
49 subjects, one each of the 48 State Capitals 
and one of the National Capital. Treate 
with genuine educational technique. Now 
ready: Salt Lake City, Santa Fe, Denver, 
Sacramento, Carson City, Salem, Phoenix, 
Olympia and Boise. 























*PALOMINO—THE GOLDEN HORSE’ 
I! min. color and sound. For elementary 
grades. Helps students make the transition 
from their generalized love of horses toward 
a practical attitude regarding horse-raising, 
the history of the horse, and the fundamentals 
of horsemanship. 
“THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY" 

1! min. color and sound. The life cycle of the 
Monarch is followed minutely in richly-colored 
telephoto close-ups of developments in the 
caterpillar, chrysalis, and adult stages. Two 
editions are available. One with narration 
for auditorium or classroom use in the ele- 
mentary grades, the other with a strictly 
scientific narration for high school and college 
use, 








“THE STORY OF A GREAT RIVER— 
THE AMAZON” 


11 min. color and sound. One of the first 
films ever made of the Amazon headwaters. 
Shows the river's source in the Andes; raft 
building; flora and fauna, and life along the 
river; Iquitos, the port 2400 miles up-stream: 
Manaos, the rubber boom city. A compen- 
dium of historical and geographical facts 
about a region seldom discussed in existing 
texts. 
Guy D. Haselton Productions 


“THE BLOOMING DESERT" 


1! min. color and sound. A film which has 
inspired the subtitle ‘Sweet Mystery of Life." 


"THE CANADIAN ROCKIES" 
1! min. color and sound. Emerald Lake, Lake 
Louise, Mf. Victoria, with its snowfields: 
enumerable other lakes and mountains; Ton- 
quin Valley with its big game. 


Paul Hoefler Production 

“STORY OF NIAGARA FALLS" 
1! min. color and sound. Complete story of 
Niagara Falls from its ancient beginnings. 
The student travels from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario as the picture unfolds the geological, 
historical and economic facts about this phe- 
nomenon called “Niagara Falls."' Scenes of 
breath-taking beauty show Lake Erie, Upper 
Niagara River, Cascades, American Falls, 
Canadian Falls, Rainbow Bridge, Power Plants, 
Whirlpool, Lower River and Lake Ontario. 
This production introduces a new method of 
treatment for films of this type, based on 
teacher experiences. 














Paul Hoefler Productions 


“AFRICAN FAUNA" 
12 min. color and sound. The wild beasts of 
the veldts, forests and rivers of Africa. Wide- 
ly acclaimed by educators for its authenticity 
and close-up studies of waterbuck, impalla, 
cheettah, crocodile, elephant, zebra, giraffe, 
lion and hippopotamus. Filmed in Kenya 
Colony, Uganda and the Belgian Congo. 

“AFRICAN TRIBES" 
12 min. color and sound. Some of Africa's . 
strangest tribes of forest and desert supply 
this study material for classes in ethnology 
and ethology. Pictures the Bamburi of the 
Lake Albert district, the Manbettu of the 
Uele River district, the Ifi pygmies of the 
Ituri Forest in the Belgian Congo; and the 
Rendille of the Kaisut Desert, Kenya Colony. 
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were in stitches seeing their offspring—acting in the 


“Movies”. 

But the greatest value of the picture lies in the 
fact that this generation of youngsters became our 
war heroes over night, and were scattered to the far- 
therest ends of the earth. Some have tread the sands 
of Carthage and walked and walked the streets of Rome 
and taken flight over Mt. Olympus. So now, the pic- 
ture is a most precious souvenir. 

At the time this picture was made, back in 1936, 
it was a real pioneer project and considered just a 
whim, but now, we all know that even though all the 
scenes are crude and childish, the creating of it was 
of great educational value. That is one Latin class that 
will no longer think of the subject as a dead lan- 
guage. And as for my son, George Oliver, it was a 
stepping stone in achieving his life’s ambition. 


Question Box on Film Production 
QUESTION: Pictures of student activities in many 


of our classrooms brought out just the opposite re- 
actions of what we had anticipated. Quite’ a few 
parents remarked, “My, but you certainly have small 
classes.” Why can’t our 16mm. camera show the 
entire class, instead of just a fraction in each room? 
How can we indicate not only full size, but even 
overcrowding as we have in some rooms? 


ANSWER: The average one inch motion picture 
camera lens has a horizontal angle of view of about 
21 degrees. This means that if you photograph all 
the students in their normal positions, only about one- 
fourth of the class will show up in the picture. How- 
ever, there are several ways of conveying full size 
to any audience. 

If you have a sign on the door indicating the kind 
of class holding session in that room, your first shot 
could show the door being opened by a hand. Fol- 
lowing this, show students filing in. Get distance, 
medium as well as close up shots to avoid monotony. 
Toward the end of that scene, move your camera into 
the classroom, and shoot from there the last group filing 
in and closing the door. If the class activity involves 
the use of paraphernalia on each student’s desk, a 
series of slow “pans” alternated with close-ups of vary- 
ing stages of the activity will be in order. In pano- 
raming, be sure to keep the camera on a tripod, and 
to “pan”always in one direction, preferably left to 
right—never “pan”’ back and forth. If only a few desks 
are provided with materials to manipulate, it is quite 
pedagogical to permit other students to crowd around 
and watch or take part in the activity. 

A larger view of the classroom may be obtained by 
placing the camera as far back as possible. If the door 
is wide enough try placing the camera out in the hall 
and shoot through the doorway. Without any obstruc- 
tions in the way a pleasing composition will result. 

Finally, if you can get access to a 15mm. wide angle 
lens your shots will cover an area of almost 34 de- 
grees. The effect with this lens is the same you get 
when you step back with your one-inch lens—the pic- 
tures are smaller. 


Educational Screen 


General Electric Training Method 

(Concluded from page 187) 

period has served as a review, and has stressed the im 
portant points of the presentation. 


Printed Film Text 


Each visual presentation is accompanied by a printed 
film text. This is a pocket-sized booklet which dupli 
cates the slide film, reproducing every picture in its 
pages and supplying the text as well. It is intended 
that one be given to each salesman who has witnessed 
the visual presentation, to serve as a permanent refer- 
ence and to refresh his mind on what he has seen and 
learned in the class. 


These highly illustrated booklets represent a new and 
improved departure in sales training literature. They 
make sales training easier and fascinating. In fact, these 
booklets can do a training job by themselves. However, 
while good, this literature alone can never be as ef- 
fective as the visual presentation in which a speaker 
presents the film and talks from the printed text. 
Packed in a small film can, only 1%” in diameter, is 
the complete, self-contained and effective “canned” sales 
training presentation, with all the advantages of a per- 
sonal presentation. 


In using this new training method, the supervisor, 
instructor or sales manager learns as he teaches, and 
repetition will make him an authority on the subjects 
he presents, thereby increasing his values as a sales 
and training leader. He has an unequalled opportunity 
to develop his ability to address groups. It provides a 
unique way to learn the important art of effectively 
addressing a group of people. 

This new type of visual presentation will not replace 
the experienced instructor or any of the other methods 
used for training salesmen. But for mass education pur- 
poses at a low cost, it is believed to be the most effec- 
tive method yet devised. 


A Reader Speake 


N The Curriculum Clinic under the head, “Notes 

about Sponsored Films,’’ January issue, I agree 
with the general idea but I still hold to the view ex- 
pressed in my article long since in your hands.* In ad- 
dition to my comments there, let us consider the pre- 
dicament of the school on a small budget. A good 
sponsored film on electricity, for sample, can be had 
for no charge. I cannot, by lecture, reading or by black- 
board, teach sine wave alternating current effectively ; 
this picture helps me to really “get it over.” The edu- 
cational films I buy cost $45 for a reel of nine or ten 
minutes. The freight on a sponsored film costs 75c. 
Many sponsored films have an eye appeal whereas too 
many of our educationals remind me of black and white 
textbooks with no lithographing. 


[ still say, use the sponsored film and debunk the 
propaganda if it is too bad; that is all in the education 
process. 

VIRGIL WHITEHEAD 

Ballard High School 

Seattle, Washington 

* But no longer. It appears on page 178 of this issue—Ed. 
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PICTORIAL’S 


NEW FEATURE PROGRAM 
FOR 1946 


* 


39 New Pictures 
For 16mm Release 


DRAMA! MUSICAL! COMEDY! 
WESTERN! MYSTERY! 


* 


TITLES 


THREE IS A FAMILY 
(Special). . Comedy-United Artist Release 

Dixie Jamboree ..+..Musical 

Swing Hostess. . . . -Musical 

I'm From Arkansas. . .Musical Comedy 

1 Accuse My Parents. . 

a ere re ; i . Drama 

The Great Mike....... Sp iieten eked .. .Drama 

Rogues Gallery... 

The Town Went Wild. . 

The Kid Sister 

Fog Island 

The Man Who Walked Alone 


Strange Illusion .... 


.....Drama 


Crime, 

Hollywood & Vine... 
The Phantom of 42nd St. 
The Lady Confesses.... ee eeee es «Mystery 


.. .Mystery 
The Missing Corpse. ...... . Supernatural Drama 
Arson Squad .....-Drama 
Dangerous Intruder 

Shadow of Terror 

White Pongo 


Why Girls Leave Home. . .....Drama 


8 TEXAS RANGERS-WESTERNS With Tex Ritter and Tex O'Brien 


8 BILLY THE KID-WESTERNS 
With Buster Crabbe and Al Fuzzy St. John 


Pictorial Films Inc. is the exclusive 16mm distributor of 
all pictures listed herein. Prints are available to libraries 
and dealers on a lease basis. (In addition to these features, 
we present a wide selection of short subject PICTOREELS 
including cartoons, educational and general home enter- 
tainment subjects.) 
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JAMES LYDON 
STUART ERWIN 
BUZZY HENRY 
LOLA LANE 
JOHN CARRADINE 
JEAN PARKER 
WARREN WILLIAMS 
SALLY EILERS 
MARY BETH HUGHE! 
RALPH MORGAN 
FRANKLYN PANGBORN 
JOHN MILJAN 
GEORGE MEEKER 
DAVE O'BRIEN 
KAY ALDRIDGE | 
ALAN MOWBRAY 


WALTER CATLETT 


© GEORGE ZUCCO 


H. Be WARNER 


ROBERT ARMSTRONG 


ALFALFA SWITZER 


SLIM SUMMERVILLE 


ROGER PRYOR 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 
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The Literature in 


A Monthly Digest 


TRENDS 


@ Motion Pictures for Instructional Use—Stephen M. 
Corey—The School Review: 54:125 March, 1946. 
The trend in the production of educational films is 


evaluated in an editorial. There is some hope in the ef- 
forts of companies that are dedicated to the informational 
film. But it is the trend toward sponsored films that is 


viewed critically. The author sees no reasonable objection 
to this practice if the pictures are appropriate. The educa- 
tor must employ the same standards in judging sponsored 
pictures as in the use of any other type of instructional 
material. There are certain objections, however, which 
have applied to industrial sponsored films in the past: 

1) They were designed for a very wide audience, and 
were therefore too broad and general for classroom use. 

2) Their titles have tended to mislead: Scrub Game, Jerry 
Pulls the Strings, America’s Favorite, etc. 

3) They tend to deal with too many topics, or too many 
aspects of a given subject. 

4) They have been unduly influenced by Hollywood 
technique, such as elaborate music, jokes, ‘big name’ radio 
commentators, etc. 

5) They contain advertising that is either too long or 
otherwise objectionable. 

6) They are too long: 2 to 5 reels in length. 

In general, the prospect of “sponsored” educational ma- 
terials is cause for alarm. Teachers have fought for years, 
and with success, against the use of teaching materials 
made to advertise commercial products. But this objection 
has been directed at printed materials. 

Recently, a new producer of educational films made a 
bid for industrial sponsorship through a special folder. Re 
ference is made to Young America Films and its appeal 
which promises: “Educational films, effectively distributed, 
can help build acceptance for your product or service both 
directly and because of the powerful way in which students 
influence the purchasing habits of their families.”” The ap- 
peal is to have commercial firms make use of Young Am- 
erica’s sales organization. 

@ Trends in Postwar Adult Education Films—/du/t Edu- 

cation Journal, 5:13 January, 1946. 

An important summary of activities throughout the 
country with respect to the use of films in adult education. 
It includes many items, such as the forthcoming quarterly, 
Film Forum Review, of the Joint Committee on Film 
Forums; the project of the YMCA and Institute of Adult 
Education in publishing discussion guides; the Chicago 
Film Workshop; the Adult Education Council project in 
collaboration with the Cincinnati Public Library. The re- 
port is too concentrated for abstracting. It should be seen 
in the original. 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ .Distribution the Army Way—Arthur Rosenheimer, Jr.— 

Film News, Feb.-March, 1946. 

From the author’s experiences in overseas army distri- 
bution, he would recommend a Similar organization 
somewhat as follows: There would be three types of lib- 
raries: three libraries, say in N.Y.. Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. Then there would be regional libraries scattered 
around the country, each with a full line of projectors, a 
maintenance team, equipment and a screening room. Films 
would be distributed for all those producers who wanted 
maximum circulation. 

This coordination of distribution would be of great help 
to the individual user, as he would be kept in touch with 
the newest and best releases and would deal only with 
one reliable distributor. 


Educational Screen 


sual Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


@ How Newark Organizes Its Program—Marguerite Kirk 
and Roberta Bishop Freund—Nation’s Schools, 37:55 March, 
1946. 

Description of one of the best audio-visual aids services 
for a city school system. The Department of Libraries and 
Audio-Visual Aids of the Newark school system serves 70 
public schools and the various community agencies. 

Films and other materials may be ordered within a week 
of use. Weekly deliveries are made by truck. Each high 
schoo] and junior high school owns a sound projector, and 
the elementary schools are acquiring them. Those which 
do not have a sound projector are entitled to a weekly 
“sound program”, sent around on a circuit basis 

The Department sends a projectionist and films to the 
community meetings, where requested. When the desired 
films for school use are not owned, the Department will 
rent them. The staff includes a projectionist and photog- 
rapher, the latter being available to photograph class 
activities 

Films for purchase are previewed with a committee of 


teachers and supervisors. The Department issues a cata 
log in loose-leaf form, which is sent out 2 to each school 
\ newsletter, “Listen and Learn” keeps teachers up to 


date, The school librarian is the person in charge of audio- 
visual aids in each school. 
\s to radio, Newark has just acquired an FM _ station 


and has begun a public relations series of programs. The 


Department serves therefore to coordinate all materials of 
instruction for all the schools of Newark 


TEACHER - TRAINING 
@ Looking Toward Competency in Audio-Visual Education 
-Francis W. Noel—California Schools, 17:19 February, 
1946. 

The California State Board of Education has passed a regu- 
lation requiring the completion of a two semester-unit course 
in audio-visual education for teacher certification, effective July, 
1947. 

A group of qualified educators will prepare a statement of 
the nature and scope of such training, in cooperation with the 
American Council on Education. 


UTILIZATION 
@ Teaching Power in the Sound Film—Joseph FE. Dick- 

man—School Science and Mathematics, 46:228 March, 1946. 

The educational sound film has the following qualities: 
1) The ability to speak with a picture language; greatly 
reducing the per cent of instructional time spent mastering 
the mechanics of communication; 2) animates the regular 
blackboard drawings; 3) annihilates space and brings science 
phenomena into the classroom; 4) enlarges demonstrations 
so that all may see them; 5) speeds up action, slows down 
fast action; and 6) conveys natural color impressions where 
needed. 

@ Cinema Syndrome—Max J. Herzberg—English Journal, 

35:83 February, 1946. 

There are five causes for the misunderstandings that 
have prevented the greater and better use of educational 
films in schools: 

1) It is not clearly enough perceived that pictures, as a 
semantic device, speak louder than words. 

2) Teachers do not yet realize that the art of the motion 
picture is an independent, almost incredibly vital art, and 
not literature art. 

3) We have not recognized the place of comedy in the 
classroom so well represented in commercial films; nor 
have we adequately related movies and reading. Incident- 
ally, the author hopes that textbooks of the future will 


(Concluded on page 200) 
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Professional Quality Projection 


From 2’x2° Slides 


In this outstanding 2” x 2” Slide Projector, Bausch & Lomb has 
utilized the experience gained in manufacturing motion picture 
optical systems to give the user screen images of professional 
quality from black and white or color slides. 

Despite the exceptional brilliance of the screen images, slide 
temperature is kept within safe limits for all normal projection. 

The Bausch & Lomb 2” x 2” Slide Projector is equipped with an 
f:3.8 projection lens and a large diameter triple lens condensing 
system, the back lens of which is of special heat absorbing glass. 
For complete description send for Bulletin E-116. Bausch & Lomb 
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use sound films as an integral, not supplementary part of 
instruction. 

4) We have no standards for appraising educational films 
and do not insist on high quality of product. 

5) We have not helped students to be more critical of 
the out-of-school movies they see 


@ Filmstrip Utilization Survey— David J. Goodman 

Film News, 7:18 Feb.-March, 1946. 

Results of an intensive survey to determine current prac- 
tices and conditions of use of filmstrips, and to find ways 
of improving the different aspects of the filmstrip program. 

More than 10% of all active Army Air Forces bases con- 
nected with training were visited: 43 in 21 states, Question- 
naires from instructors (1,716) and from officers (38 
were used in the final results. 

The results should be read in the original article, as 
they reveal the extent to which service instructors used 
filmstrips which were especially made for their use, and 
the comparative interest in this medium when compared 
with 3-dimensional materials. 


EQUIPMENT 


@ The Problem of Quality in 16mm Sound—Henry A 
Morley—Film and Radio Guide, 12:46 February, 1946. 
The quality of sound as reproduced on a film projector 

is determined by the extent to which the wave form of 
the reproduced sound signal is exactly the same as that 
of the signal when it was recorded. After sound is recorded 
it goes through processing, printing, print processing, and 
projection. Any single weak link in this chain of events 
will affect the quality of the sound. 

Sound recording equipment is now at its peak of per- 
fection. Recordings with less than 2% total harmonic dis- 
tortion can be regularly produced. There follows a descrip- 
tion of the steps in processing a sound recording on film 

With respect to reproduction, there must be similar 
conditions of perfection. A uniform rate of speed before 
the scanning beam; a very narrow scanning slit, and so 
on. 

Film distributors now have every right to demand a hig! 
quality of sound recording for the films they receive, at 
thus raise the standard of 16mm. sound films. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


@ Radio and the School—Norman Woelfel and I. Keit! 
Tyler, ed—World Book Co. 358p, 1945. 

A basic reference book for teachers, based on the ex- 
periences of the staff of the Evaluation of School Broad 
casts Project of 1937-43. It includes a discussion of radi 
as a social force, the problems of local, regional and national 
broadcasting for schools, and some of the findings of re- 
search. Practical information is given on application of 
radio to various subject matter fields; standards for sound 
equipment; and sources of educational recordings. 

@ Teaching with Films—George H. Fern and Eldon B 
Robbins—Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 146 p. 
$1.75, 1946. 

A practical handbook in concise form, for those wl 
have no previous experience with films. The term “film” 
in this instance includes standard slides, filmstrips (silent 
and sound), and motion pictures. After a general intro- 
duction to the importance of these tools for education, th¢ 
book proceeds along this pattern: Equipment—lIts Use and 
Abuse; the Characteristics of the International Film; tech- 
niques of Teaching with Films; Making Your Own Teach- 
ing Films: and Films and the Administrator (including 
a sequence of class sessions for teacher-training). 

The illustrations should be useful to students of audio- 
visual education, but essentially this volume has little that 
is new or refreshing. The general format is simplified and 
each paragraph has a boldtace heading, somewhat like a 
newspaper headline. This gives the effect of a book in out- 
line form, with little flesh or meat in the context. The 
existing textbooks in the field are much more fundamental 
in their educational applications. Teaching with Films would 
be interesting supplementary reading. 


Educational Screen 


PERIODICALS 


@ Journal of the Association for Education by Radio— 
(A.E.R.)—228 La Salle -St., Chicago, Ill. Free to men 
bers of the Assn., dues $2.00 year. 

Up-to-date information on educational broadcasting and 
classroom use of radio, both in the U.S. and abroad 


@ Sight and Sound—W inter, 1945-6. British Film Institut 

4 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 

An unusually interesting issue, containing two important 
articles on photoplay appreciation, a report on the use ot 
visual aids in German schools, the development of tl 
Soviet cinema, and the review of a book on the film by a1 
Irish producer—among other articles. 

“The Use of Visual Aids in German Schools”, by G 
Buckland Smith, tells that 50% of all schools had film pro 
jectors, and practically every school had some kind of 
projection equipment. There was a film’ library in eacl 
town, and each school had a teacher in charge who kept 
materials on file and in repair. Then there were the regional 
centers, in each of 37 provinces, where teachers received 
training, and where materials were displayed and serviced 
A “commercial” firm, the R.W.U.. in Berlin was really ar 
official agency of the Ministry of Education and produced 
educational films. Funds were raised by a tax on each school 
child. The money helped to pay for projection equipment 
and operating expenses, as well as film production. The edu- 
cational films did not carry propaganda, chiefly because 
they were silent films and did not fall under the Ministry 
of Propaganda. Now, under occupation, the Control Com- 
mission uses visual aids to a large extent, especially be- 
cause of the shortage of books. A new German Film In- 
stitute has been created to continue the work of R.W.l 
German films are being sent to England for examinatio1 


and storage. 


\ book review of “Invitation to the Film” (Liam O’- 
Laoghaire, the Kerryman Ltd., 1945) is especially interest 
ing for its ideas on the need for a film industry in Ire- 
land. It reflects the trend in small countries throughout 


11 
lCa- 


Europe toward the production of native feature and docu 
mentary films, and also surveys the possibility of ed 


tional films. 


@ The 16mm. Reporter, 545 Fifth Ave. New York 17 
Weekly, $10 year subscription. David Bader, publishet 
vol. 1, no. 1 March 2, 1946 
\ new 8-page newsletter giving a weekly digest of events 

in the 16mm. industry 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

@ Fifty Facts About UNRA—a thirty-five page pamphk 
telling fifty important facts about the United Nations 

Relief and Rehabilitation Administration through pictures 

taken at the scenes of operations, through headlines, and 

through detailed commentary. Available by writing: United 

Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 1344 

Connecticut Avenue. N. W., Washington 25, D. ¢ Free 


@ NAVED Reference Manual—compiled by J I Foss 
published by National Association of Visual Educatio 
Dealers, 1946. 28 pp. $2.00. 

\ service manual listing lamps and parts for all makes of 
projectors, screens, splicers and other accessories all pro 
jector owners should. own, plus valuable projection data 
such as magnification tables, picture sizes obtained wit! 


various projection lenses, etc. 


@ Aids in the Teaching of Intercultural Understanding— 
available from the Inter-Racial Commission of the State 
of Connecticut, State Office Building, Hartford, Conn 
48p. 30c. 

An excellent compilation of films, slidefilms, and record 
ings for advanced study groups, film forums, etc 
(Concluded on page 219) 
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The method of exposing targets with the 


KEYSTONE Gucrhead Tachistoscope 
has Several Distinct Advantages 


over the method used with other projectors 


i. As many as twelve exposures may be made from and by the way in which the slide is manipulated. 
a cingle cite—as agninet one. YES, in Economy, in Ease of Operation, in Flexibility 


2. The twelve successive exposures are projected at to Classroom Requirements, in Adaptability to Pres- 
the same spot on the screen. ent-Day Demands and to Coming Developments in 
3. The cost of each exposure is reduced to the mini- Projection Material—the Keystone Overhead 
Tachistoscope stands first. 
mum. 
4. The projection is greatly facilitated because of Just try a Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope—its su- 
the number of exposures available on a single slide periority will be evident. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
Meadville, Penna. 
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Educational Screen 


Teacher Committee Evaluation of New Films 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Julius Caesar 


(Famous Scenes from Shakespeare #1) 
(British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City) 19 min., 16 mm. sound. Sale price $37.50. Pro- 
duced by British Council, London, England. Apply to dis- 
tributor for purchase and rental sources. 

This film is a picturization of Act 3, Scene 2 of Shake- 
speare’s “Julius Caesar.” The setting is the Forum of 
Rome, 44 B.C. The commentary indicates that members 
of the autocratic republican party, fearing that Caesar 
means to set himself up as a dictator, have murdered him. 
The film shows the announcement of Caesar's death 
spreading like fire through the Forum and a mob assemb- 
ling to be addressed by Brutus. The theme of Brutus’ 
address to the mob is “Not that I loved Caesar less, but 
that I loved Rome more.” When Caesar’s body is brought 
from the Senate House, Brutus yields the speaker's plat- 
form to Mark Antony whom he instructs to deliver 
Caesar’s funeral oration. Antony begins with the now 
famous words, “Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears.” In the speech which he delivers, he convinces 
the crowd that Caesar was not an ambitious person, but 
that Caesar loved his countrymen more than himself. He 
indicated that Caesar’s will, which he holds in his hand, 
shows Caesar’s deep concern and interest for his country- 
men. When the crowd demands that the will be read, An- 
tony asks their permission to descend from the platform 
and to speak from the side of Caesar’s coffin. The mob 
forms a circle around the coffin and at the sight of Caesar's 
wounded body is impelled to hurry away for revenge. An- 
tony, however, wanting them to know the contents of 
Caesar’s will, calls them back for the reading of it. When 
they learn that Caesar has left to every Roman seventy- 
five drachmas and to the citizens of Rome all of his walks 
and private orchards, they are highly incensed because of 
his murder and leave with rage and determination to seek 
revenge. The film closes with Antony standing alone and 
saying, “Mischief, thou are afoot. Take thou whatever 
course thou wilt.” 

Committee Appraisal: 

The clear pictures of the Forum, the authentic costumes, 
the close correlation with the original text combined with 
the excellent photography and sound make the film very 
valuable. Latin classes will be interested in the film from 
the viewpoint of historical and cultural background. A par- 
ticularly effective film for use in literature classes to assist 
in the interpretation of this Elizabethan drama which in 
the text is almost wholly in dialogue and seems to be lack- 
ing in action. Classes in speech should find the film inter- 
esting to study for several reasons: first, as an example 


of two speeches which are excellently constructed from 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 


Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
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Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films, The only cost to the producer for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers, 
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viewpoint of length, suspense, and purpose; secondly, for 
their method of presentation—one of which is delivered in a 
conciliatory and unimpassioned manner while the other 
is delivered in a straightforward, ardent manner; lastly, 


the taces oft 


for the effect of the spee ches as reflected o 
members of the crowd. It was also suggested the film 


would be useful in history and psychology classes 


Junior Prom 


(Simmel-Meservey, 9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cali 
fornia) 20 min., 16 mm. sound-color. Purchase price $187.50. 
Apply to producer for rental sources. 

This film portrays the experiences of two couples at 
tending a high school Junior Prom from the time the 
double date is arranged until the boys see their friends 
home. 

The first scene takes place after class one day, when 
Helen and Margaret are approached by Frank and Jerry, 
respectively, for dates to the Prom. Frank asks for the 
company of Helen with hesitance. and only after prod- 
ding by Jerry, who, in contrast, approaches Margaret with 
confidence and sincerity. A few days later when the four 
are together for after-school refreshment, Margaret, at 
Jerry’s suggestion, steers the conversation into corsage 
preferences, thus affording Frank, who has not dated Helen 
before, a chance to learn her likes and dislikes 

The next scene, concerned with proper dress for the 
Prom, shows Jerry criticizing Frank’s socks and tie as 
being too loud for the semi-formal nature of the Prom. 
Likewise, Margaret and Helen are seen in a last-minute 
telephone exchange of ideas on proper make-up and _ hair 
ornamentation. 

\s the boys, driving Frank’s car, call first tor his date 
Jerry restrains him from blowing the horn for Helen, and 


later follows Frank into the house and gives him Helen’s 
corsage which he had forgotten to take with him Mean 


while, Frank has experienced a little difficulty in meeting 
Helen’s parents, and he also mishandles the already bad 


corsage situation. Even while the three are on their way 
to Margaret’s house Frank feels ill at ease, and whi 
Jerry 1s talking pleasantly with Margaret's parents in 
side, Frank and Helen have a difficult time making con 


versation in the car 


Upon their arrival at the Country Club, Jerry sees to it 
that Frank waits patiently while the girls retire to arrange 
their corsages and to powder. But a little later Jerry is not 
at his best in handling the introductions to the evening's 
chaperones. Before thev begin to dance. the couples agree 
on a rendezvous and work out their dance programs with 


a third couple. Once on the dance floor Frank demonstrates 
a tendency to talk too little, and Margaret too much, and 
while these two on the sidelines watch Helen and Jerry 
enjoying a dance, Margaret begins to display some jealousy 


As the commentator discusses the relative faults of the 
persons involved in the situation, the Prom comes to a 
close and the two couples say goodnight to the chaperones. 
It is not until a little later, however, when seated in a 


cafe for after-Prom eats, that Margaret, when confronted 


with a direct question from Jerry, abandons her sulky at- 
titude, and harmony prevails once more among the four 
‘rank helps elen by suggesting a dish she migh ike 
I hely Hel } lis] ht lil 


and properly places the order for her. As the group leaves 
the restaurant the commentator reviews some of the things 
learned during the evening, especially by Frank, and con- 
tinues as each of the boys sees the girls to the door of 
their home, Since Jerry and Margaret have been dating for 


(Concluded on page 204) 
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16mm sound films produced by the 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 











Black & White 


Now—The Peace 


Sketching the background of recent history, 
this film clarifies basic aspects of the struc- 
ture and program of the U. N., and the 
world problems of food and security. 


2 reels Rental $2.50 Sale $50.00 


Food—Secret of the Peace : 


Hunger and starvation have replaced fascism 
as the scourge of Europe. Only by feeding 
the nations of Europe can the struggle for 
their liberation be completed and their 
friendship secured in the new world of peace 
and reconstruction. By rationing supplies at 
home, by lending men and equipment to re- 
establish distribution channels and replace 
damaged farm machinery, North America is 
helping Europe in its most vital need. 


1 reel Rental $1.25 Sale $25.00 


Library on Wheels 


The story of how cooperative action among 
the communities in a large district of British 
Columbia has made available to all of them 
a large, up-to-date library of books for all 
ages. Organized around a central library is 
a 750-mile circuit of village, town and school 
libraries and country stop-off points, all 
served by a library van which brings needed 
and desired books to the many subscribers. 


1'2 reels Rental $2.50 Sale $37.50 


; After Work 


Contrasting working conditions in our fac- 
tories with the leisure-time activities available 
to workers, this film emphasizes means for 
extending these opportunities. Special atten- 
tion is given to the Workers Educational 
Summer School, a Canadian cooperative 
workers’ camp, where lectures by experts in 
such fields as labor legislation, history and 
political science round out a varied program 
of work, play and study. 


1 reel Rental $1.25 Sale $25.00 


Global Air Routes 


The problems of postwar air control and the 
need for an international air code to prevent 
rivalry between nations, especially in view of 
the great expansion of this field. 


2 reels Rental $2.50 Sale $50.00 


° “a 

Lessons in Living 
How a school project revitalized a community 
by giving the children a part in community 
life This British Columbian cosmopolitan 
town included farmers, fishermen, |lumbermen 
and railroad workers. Doing the actual work 
themselves, children and parents built a new 
school with a broadened program and a com- 
munity center 


Rental $2.50 Sale $50.00 


Suffer Little Children 


War has left 60 million children of Europe 
without proper food, clothing, shelter, schools 
or hospitals. Help for these citizens of ‘o- 


2 reels 


morrow's world is coming from many _ indi- 
viduals, but UNRRA is bearing the main 
burden In UNRRA camps, children are 


given shelter, rest and food; they are taught 
to read and write, and many learn—for the 
first time—to play. 


1 reel Rental $1.25 Sale $25.00 


Color 


Painters of Quebec 


Scenes of Quebec Province, a land of deep 
and abiding dignity and strength. Examples 
of the work of seven of its painters serve to 
demonstrate the inspiration of this oldest 
settled territory of Canada. 


2 reels Rental $7.50 Sale $150.00 





Portage 


Canada as the land of waterways and rapids. 
Not until the coming of the motor-car and 
railway were her freshwater streams and 
rivers replaced as the regular highways of 
The early fur trade depended on 
these water routes, and in turn on the light 
swift canoe that alone could navigate them. 
We see the importance of the fur trade to 
Canadian history, and in detail the building 
of a birch bark canoe by Indian craftsmen. 


Rental $7.50 Sale $150.00 


commerce. 


2 reels 





River of Canada 


A panorama of Canada's river highway illus- 
trating life and scenery along the 
great St. Lawrence which provides access to 
the greatest inland harbors of the world. We 
see Kingston, the Thousand Islands, Montreal, 
great metropolitan center of Canada, Sorel, 
a shipbuilding center, Quebec, and finally 
lle d'Orleans. 


natural 


Rental $7.50 Sale $150.00 


2 reels 


Tomorrow's Timber 


Canada's timber resources and lumber in- 
dustry provide the materials for houses, news- 
print, rayon, plastics, and work for those who 
make these products. Forests protect agricul- 
tural land from flood, erosion and drought. 
Forest fires must be guarded against to pro- 


tect tomorrow's timber. 


2 reels Rental $7.50 Sale $150.00 


People of the Potlatch 


The Indians of British Columbia preserve 
their old hunting and fishing traditons, their 
fine painting and woodcarving. We see men 
and women working at their arts and crafts 
and daily industries, and at sports, and 
feasting, dancing and singing at the ancient 
tribal ceremony of the Potlatch. 


Rental $7.50 Sale $150.00 


2 reels 


Order from 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 
84 East Randolph St. Chicago 1, Il. 
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some time, a goodnight kiss is considered proper, but 
Frank very wisely merely offers his hand to Helen. Imi- 
tating Jerry's example he does open the door for Helen, 
and leaves her happily with the promise of another date 
soon. 


Committee Appraisal: 

Members of the committee agreed that this film’s pro- 
duction is a definite contribution in the fulfillment of a 
long-felt need by high school students, teachers and coun- 
sellors. It will undoubtedly be in great demand by high 
schools, not only for pre-Junior Prom guidance sessions, 
but the fundamental place in social adjustment of good 
taste, proper manners. and of a well-balanced personality. 
In a problem-raising rather than a preaching manner, the 
commentator calls attention at opportune moments during 
the action of the film to situations which show again and 
again that etiquette is merely a means of expressing re- 
spect and regard for others. Likewise, the commentary 
makes clear the importance of asking questions when in 
doubt, and offers refreshing and specific suggestions for 
handling situations common to high school social relation- 
ships. Some members of the committee felt that the setting 
was too sophisticated as reflected in the wealthy homes of 
the girls and the country club locale for the Prom. The 
problems raised by the film are very real in many adolescent 
minds, and careful planning for the film should make its 
use of great benefit. 


Food Store 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois) 11 min., 16mm. sound. Sale price 
$50 less 10% educational discount. Apply to producer for 
rental sources. 

The film shows Jack and Ann accompanied by their 
mother making a trip to an A&P super market, to buy the 
family provisions. The list which guides them in their 
buying has been printed by Ann. Since the store provides 
for self-service, Jack chooses a basket on wheels, and the 
tour through the store begins. First they visit the fruit and 
vegetable department where Mr. Scott, who is in charge, 
weighs and marks the price on the apples which mother 
has selected. 

Next these three go to the frozen foods department 
where Jack chooses from the large assortment of frozen 
fruits, meats, and vegetables some green peas. They next 
visit the meat department. Mother studies the contents of 
the refrigerated display case and chooses a roast. The but- 
cher is shown cutting the meat and shaping it. 

Mother. Jack, and Ann next go to the canned foods 
department. Here Jack chooses soup, and Ann chooses 
a can of grapefruit juice. Mother, noticing a bargain on 
canned asparagus, buys three cans even though it was not 
on the list. The dairy department provides the party with 
its fresh milk, eggs and butter. When Ann has purchased 
oatmeal from the dry foods department, everything on 
the list has been selected except the bread. The bread, 
rolls and cake department is the last one visited by the 
group. Here, two loaves of whole wheat bread are selected. 

The family group then steps in the line which has formed 
at one of the cash registers at the front of the store. When 
they reach the clerk, she removes the items from the basket 
and registers the price of each on her cash register. <A 
boy helps put the purchases in a large paper bag. The film 
ends by showing Jack, Mother and Ann on their way home 
with Jack pulling his wagon in which their purchases have 
been placed. 


Committee Appraisal: 

The committee felt that this film. was good for showing 
that planning preceding a visit to the food store helps in 
buying those things which are needed, that such a family 
chore as purchasing the groceries may be shared by several 
members of the family, that some of the larger stores are 
self-service stores where large varieties are carefully ar- 
ranged and attractively displayed, that employees of gro- 
cery stores are generally helpful and courteous to the 


Educational Screen 


customers, and that in order to provide the tamily with a 
balanced diet one must choose groceries from the various 
departments. The film should be usetul in primary and 
elementary classes reading stories dealing with grocery 
stores and discussing buving food, distributing fo t 
of food, or family cooperation. 
David Copperfield the Boy 

(Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., N \ 
City 18, N.Y.) 45 min.. 16mm, sound. Produced by Metr 
Goldwyn- Mayer. Lease price $100 for three years ‘ 

to distributor for rental sources. 

The film begins by showing Betsy Trotwood, David's 
stern »aternal aunt, leaving the house of David and his 
mother when she learns a few minutes after David's birth 
that he is a boy rather than the girl she wanted. Later the 


atmosphere of their home and their relationships are com- 
pletely changed when David’s mother, Claire, after his 
father’s death, marries Mr. Murdstone. To allow Claire and 
Mr. Murdstone a period of adjustment, Peggotty, the de- 
voted servant, takes David to visit her brother, a sea-faring 
fisherman at Yarmouth. Here Mr. Peggotty is show: 
taking care of friends and relatives—all of whom he took 
in, because their nearest relatives had been drowned. David 
enjoys immensely his visit with these folk even though 
they have a meager existence and none of the luxuries of 
life. When he and Peggotty return home, he senses a 
change and fears that his mother has died. Figuratively 
speaking, she has; actually. however, she has only married 
Mr. Murdstone. It becomes immediately apparent that Mr 
Murdstone and his sister are cruel, selfish people who rule 
with an iron hand the lives of David and his mother. Mr 
Murdstone’s jealousy and hatred toward David are re 
vealed by his beating the boy. 

After the death of David’s mother, Peggotty leaves and 
the Murdstones, wanting to be relieved of the finan- 
cial responsibility of David, send him to work in the wine 
cellars of Murdstone and Grinby. Here the only bright 
spot in David’s otherwise sordid existence is Mr. Micawber 
with whom he lives. Finally the time arrives when Mr. 
Micawber, unable to pay his rent, is ejected. David, find- 
ing himself alone in the world, decides rather than to re- 
turn to the cruelty of his stepfather, to choose the lesser of 
two evils and go to the home of Betsy Trotwood. who 
never cared to see David because he was a boy. The film 
follows little David through the misfortunes of a seventy- 
two mile trip on foot from London to his aunt’s in Dover. 
He arrives dirty, ragged, hungry, and weary. Miss Trot 
wood is completely bewildered and turns to Mr. Dick, a 
member of the family who has been declared legally un- 
accountable but who is capable of clear thought in an em- 
ergency; so David is kept until the time that the step- 
father and his sister come for him. Betsy, however, decides 
not to return David to them because she feels they caused 
the death of David’s mother and she also feels they would 
not love David. In view of their driving their donkeys over 
her turf, she takes a keen delight in ordering them out of 
her house and firing accusations at them. The film ends 
by showing that David is sent to school where he does very 
well. 

Committee Appraisal: 

Following very closely the plot, characterizations, and 
style of Dickens “David Copperfield”, this film, a skillfully 
cut version of the MGM theatrical production, brings to 
life the personalities of the novel. The pictorial medium is 
effectively used to depict such human emotions as love, 
hatred, unselfishness. selfishness, and sympathy. The com- 
panion film, “David Copperfield, the Man,” follows the 
same style and treatment and completes the novel. It 
was suggested by the previewing committee that the two 
films were excellent for use in English classes for stimu- 
lating an interest in Dickens, for giving added meaning to 
a literary experience and for general enrichment. They 
were also recommended as films admirably suited to con- 
vocation and assembly programs. 
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There is No Substitute for Experience 





A Few Suggestions for 


Your Entertainment Programs 


Hal Roach “STREAMLINERS” Adventures of 
These new 16mm streamlined features are SCATTERGOOD BAINES 


complete subjects that run less than an hour 
. « Meee to falfee. based on the famous character created by 


Clarence Budington Kelland. 


TANKS A MILLION CINDERELLA SWINGS IT 





Laughter, comedy and action are the highlights of this Scattergood goes musical and fun pops all over when 

NEW “streamliner” feature which presents a story of the “Sage of Coldriver’” entices a Broadway producer 

army selectee life as it might have been. to visit his popular home town. Holds a chuckle for 
(5 reels—Running Time—51 minutes) the entire family. 


(7 reels—Running Time—68 minutes 


NIAGARA FALLS SCATTERGOOD RIDES HIGH 








Here’s a laugh-packed, riotous story teeming with high The exciting sport of champion trotting horses, provides 
comedy and heart warming romance set against the background for this latest release in the Scattergood 
background of beautiful Niagara Falls. Baines series. Filled with action and wholesome fun. 
(5 reels—Running Time—44 minutes) (7 reels—Running Time—71 minutes) 
RENTALS ON ABOVE: RENTALS ON ABOVE: 
$15.00 with shorts; in series $12.50 $17.50 
Minus shorts $12.50; in series $10.00 In series $15.00 


Wholesome entertainment for all ages 


Order from our nearest office 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. EIGHTH STREET (Home Office) CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal-Southern Pictures Co. Ideal Pictures 
108 W. 8th St. of Georgia 8°& eravn’ S 926 MeGee Street 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 52 Auburn Ave., N.E New Orleans, La. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Atlanta, Georgia ae mei 
Ideal Pictures Corp. ; ideal Pictures Corp. Ideal-Southern Pictures Co. 
18 S. 3rd St. Be gb Ay ~ mite “3024 Main St. 132 South Miami Ave. 
Memphis 3, Tenn Denver 2. Colo. Dallas i, Texas Miami 36, Fla. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation ideal Pictures Corp. ideal Pictures Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. 
2408 W. 7th St. 915 S.W. 10th Ave. 219 East Main St. Suite 600, 1600 Broadway 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Portiand 5, Oregon Richmond [9, Va. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Education, 1946 








The following courses bave been reported to date. Title, and number of course 
are given as well as dates of summer session and name of instructor. Figures in 
parenthesis show semester or quarter credits. An additional list will appear in May. 





Alabama 


University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa June 10-July 19 


Audio-Visual Instruction (4% qr.,-Grad) E. E. Sechriest 
Arkansas 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville lune 6-July 16 
Audio-Visual Ed. Admin. 423 (2) C. H. Cross 
California 
State Teachers College, San Francisco June 24-Aug. 2 
Audio-Visual Education. Ed 152 (2) Charles Rich 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles June 24-Aug. 2 
Introduction to Audio-Visual Education. 177 (2) Mrs. Fike 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Education (2) Fike & Moore 
- 
Colorado 


Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins July 22-Aug. 16 
Visual Education (3 qr.) C. C. Minteer 
University of Colorado, Boulder June 15-July 22 
Visual Aids. Ed 137 (3 qr.) Lelia Trolinger 
Illinois 


Northern Ill. State Teachers College, DeKalb June 17-Aug. 9 
Visual Education. 430 (4 qr.) O. J. Gabel 
Northwestern University, Evanston June 24-Aug. 3 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids in the Classroom, SC 61 (3 qr.) 
C. R. Crakes 

State Normal University, Normal June 29-Aug. 23 
Audio-Visual Education. S240 (3) Howard J. Ivens 
Western Ill. State Teachers College, Macomb June 10-July 19 
Visual Education. 320-1 (4 qr. each) Alvin Roberts 
Visual Education. 219 (4 qr.) Kimbrough Shake 


Indiana 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute June &-July 12 
Visual Education. 314 (4 qr.) V. E. Tatlock 

Indiana University, Bloomington June 19-Aug. 16 


Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials. Ed 523 (2™%) 

Dr. Wenger 
Selection of Audio-Visual Materials. Ed 624 (2%) Miss Guss 
Administration of Audio-Visual Materials. Ed 529 (214) 

Mr. Larson 
Production of Audio-Visual Materials, Ed 623 (3) 

Mr. Howell 
Radio in Education. Ed 527 (2%) Dr. Skornia 
Seminar in Audio-Visual Materials. Ed 724: Research in 
Audio-Visual Materials. Ed 747; Thesis in Audio-Visual 
Materials. Ed 790 (Cr. Arr.) 


Iowa 


Lords College, Dubuque June 22-Aug. 2 
Visual & Audio-Visual Techniques in Education. 
Ed 53 (3) Lorenz 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City June 11-Aug. 7 
Introduction to Audio-Visual Teaching Aids. Ed 7:125 (3) 
Advanced Audio-Visual Aids. Ed. 7:223 (Arr.) 
July 8-19. College of Education Audio-Visual Laboratory. 
Ed 7:325 (2). All courses conducted by Bruce Mahan and 
Staff. 


Kansas 


Bethel College, North Newton 
Visual Aids (3 qr.) Marjorie Ruth 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg June 3-Aug. 2 
Visual Education. 190 (2) O. A. Hankammer 
University of Kansas, Lawrence June 24-Aug. 17 
Visual Education in Elem. & Sec. Schools. 
A158 (2) 


June 2-July 9 


Fred Montgomery 


Michigan 

Western Michigan ( lege, Kalamazoo July l-Aug. 9 
\udio \ isual Educati 1 338 2) Ray Pell 

Minnesota 

Sta ] hers ( Dulut ] 10-July 9g 
\ p in Primat | it | Ne 

Sta rs Coll Wi i | 1) 
Vis \ids. 370 (4 [RR 

1 a § ] nies \I Ca 1s ] i 17 2 
Visual Aids in Teacl ( rdinating of Visual 
Education Prograt EdCl 5-6 > €a Pp \\ at 
Radio in Education. EdC1l 107 (3) M 
(This course offered also in 2nd term, July 29-Aug. 31 

Mississippi 

University of Mississipp University June 4-Jul | 
\udio-Visual Aids and Their Use. 28sd (3) lo be selected 

Missouri 

Saint Louis University, St. Louis June 24-Aug. 3 


Visual and Auditory Aids. Ed 184a; Special Problems in 
Visual and Auditory Aids. Ed 184b (3 each) Nelle Jenkinson 


¢ 


Washington University, St. Louis June 17- July 26 
Audio-Visual Instruction. Ed SS358 (3) Alma B. Rogers 
Nebraska 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward June 3- July 12 
Audio-Visual Aids (2) C. T. Brandhorst 
State Teachers College, Kearney June 3-Aug. 3 
Audio-Visual Education. Ed 420 (3) Mr. Stout 
State Teachers Colicge, Wayne June 3-Aug 
Visual-Auditory Education. 220 (2) George C. Seeck 
New Mexico 
V. M. Highlands University, Las Vegas June 3-Aug. 17 
Visual Sensory Aids in Education. 453; Visual Sensory Aids 
in Rural School. 371 (3 qr each ) Lester Sands 
\udio-Visual Business Education. 477 (3 qr.) E. Dana Gibson 
New York 
Columbia University, New York July 8-Aug. 16 
Administering the Use of Audio-Visual Aids. Ed s220A\ 
(3 points) M. R. Brunstetter 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. Ed s217A (2 or 3 points) 
M. R. Brunstetter-Etta Schneider Ress 
Laboratory Course in Audio-Visual Instruction. Ed s217Ax 
(2 or 3 points) Etta Schneider Ress 
Radio in the Classroom. Ed s217D: Preparation and Pro 
duction of Radio Programs. Ed s217R (2 or 3 points) 
Instr. to be selected 
Films, film strips, and slides for selected topics in secondary 
school social studies (1 point) Staff members 
Union Theological Seminar New York July 29-Aug. 1 
\udio-Visual Aids in Religious Ed. s229 (1 t 
W. S. Hos ul 
Oklahoma 
East Central State Coll \da May 27-July 25 
Visual Education 422b (2) J. W. Zimmern 
Pennsylvania 
Albright College, Reading June 10-July 19 
Visual Education. 15 (3) V. C. Zener 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls June 10-July 10 
Visual Education, 360 (3) John S. Mclsaa 


Grove City College, Grove City June 24-Aug. 23 
Visual Education. Ed 44 (3) R. G. Walters 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville June 10-July 19 
Visual and Sensory Techniques. 


> 


202 or 203 (2 or 3) Clyde A. Stine 
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State Teachers College, Millersville June 3-July 13 
Visual Education (1) R. S. Hovi 
Same course 2d term (July 15-Aug. 22) M. E. Stine 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg June 24-Aug. 3 
Visual Education (1) }. B. MeGart 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh June 17-July 2 
Visual Education, Sl4la-b (2) Problems in the 
Development of a School Program of Audio-Visual 
Education $142 (2) H. T. Olander 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 10-July 19 
Education 9 (3) Harry Gardner 

South Dakota 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion June 3-July 12 
Audio-Visual Education. Ed 172s (2) Ray Casl 

Texas 

North Texas State College, Denton June 5-July 13 
Audio-Visual Aids, Physics 306 (3) L. L. Milles 

Virginia 

Siate Teachers College, Farmville June 17-July 20 
2d term July 22-Aug. 24 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. Ed 314; Classroom 
Use of Motion Pictures. Ed 414 (3 qr each) 
Edgar M. Johnson 
West Virginia 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Audio-Visual Resources for Education. 221 (2) H. B. Allen 


(same course offered by Staff. 2nd term, July 17-Aug. 23 


June 5-July 16 


Organizing Programs of Audio-Visual Instruction. 322 (2) 
Miss Painter 


Wisconsin 

WVarquette University, Milwaukee July 1-Aug. 13 
Motion Pictures in the Classroom. 142 (3) Vander Beke 

State Teachers College, Whitewater June 10-July 19 
Visual Aids, 458 (2) Mr. Liedtke 

Audio-Visual Workshops 

University of Idaho, Moscow July 8-19 

Indiana ('niversity, Bloomington (2% sem. hrs.) Aug. 19-30 

Oklahoma A. & AM. College, Stillwater June 4-July 12 


Summer Scholarships 


Thirty-two tuition scholarships at the Universities 
Chicago and Wisconsin and at Indiana University hav 
been established by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Thes¢ 
scholarships will give teachers in schools and colleges at 


opportunity to study audio-visual motion picture teachings 
techniques 
Announcement of the scholarships was made by H. R 


Lissack, Vice-President of the film company. The scholar 
ships will be for the 1946 summer term, and all teache 
or school administrators whose work gives them specia 
respcnsibilities for audio-visual instruction, are eligible 
apply. 


“Our aim,” Lissack said, “is to make it possible tor cap 
able and alert educators, who are interested in studying 
the techniques of audio-visual education, to receive thes 
scholarships. The use of sound films in the classroom as 
an integral part of the school curriculum puts a dynami 
teaching tool in the hands of the teacher. But to make thx 
most of this new development, teachers must know and 
understand how it can be used most effectively.” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will take no part in select 
ing the recipients of the scholarships. Officials at the thre 
universities will make the decisions. 

Twelve scholarships are to be awarded for the Uni 
versity of Chicago summer session, and interested teacl 
ers or administrators should apply, stating their qualif 
cations, directly to Dr. Stephen M. Corey, University of 
Chicago Center for the Study of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Materials. 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


The University of Wisconsin will give out 10 


scnoltal 


ships. Dr. Walter A. Wittich, Director, Bureau of Visual 


Instruction, University Extension Division, Madisor 
Wisconsin, is in charge of selecting candidates 


The ten Encyclopaedia Britannica Films scholarship 


winners at Indiana University will be picked by L. ¢ 
Larson, consultant in audio-visual aids, Bureau of Audio 
Visual Aids, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


pete | 


EDUCATION 


re fol elo tole bo bet elocelo MMe) ol tel-MElelu=t-el 


The world's finest music . . . played by symphonic 
orchestras . . . is presented by Walter Lantz in his 
new Cartune series, Musical Miniatures, an in- 
novation in Technicolor, combining music and humor 
in popular form. The first in this series, featuring the 
Walter Lantz character, Andy Panda, was titled 
“Poet and Peasant", and the famous overture was 
played by a 50-piece symphonic orchestra. The 
second in the series, titled “Musical Moments”, 
presenting a selection of Chopin numbers, will soon 
be in release. 


In feature-length entertainment Universal Pictures 
company enlivens the screen with top-flight stars in 
fine stories. Following are current and coming at- 
tractions that you will not want to miss; 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO Merle Oberon. Claude 
the screen's top funny men Rains, Charles Korvin 


in in 
THE LITTLE GIANT “THIS LOVE OF OURS” 
Edw. G. Robinson, Joan Yvonne De Carlo, Rod 
Bennett. Dan Duryea Cameron 
in 
“FRONTIER GAL” 
A TECHNICOLOR Pro- 


>in 
“SCARLET STREET” 
“NIGHT IN PARADISE” 


A story concerning Aesop of duction 
fable fame and Croesus of Deanna Durbin, Charles 
the golden touch Laughton in 
IN TECHNICOLOR “BECAUSE OF HIM” 
Myrna Loy. Don Ameche Maria Montez 
in in 
“SO GOES MY LOVE” “TANGIER” 


Also Excellent Short Subjects 


The world comes alive before your eyes ... as 
ace commentators point up each interesting scene 
in VARIETY VIEWS (single reels); and interesting 
inventions and unusual things done by persons ‘in 


the news’ in PERSON-ODDITIES {single reels) 
NAME-BAND MUSICALS (2 reels each) pre- 
sent excellent music and accomplished artists. 


TECHNICOLOR CARTUNES (1 reel each) en- 
tertain with good music and clean, sparkling 
comedy. 

UNIVERSAL ‘world-events’” NEWSREEL is is- 
sued twice weekly. 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Covarrusias News aniN 


APS , 
MURAL M Library of Congress to Undertake 
| Government Film Distribution 

Yan ao kT 4 lalohilale| scientifically accurate } 

>f the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant Establishment of a central clearing house of informa- 
Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- tion on Government motion picture film and the neces- 
Jerstanding current world events. Third edition sary facilities for the distribution of such film is being } 
now on press, for delivery in December ; Ors undertaken by the Library ol Congress. The film 

under consideration consists principally of 16mm mo- 

the set (series of six ‘ , - 

tion pictures that have already served the original pur- } 
S CHWABACHER-FREY pose for which. they were created and that have been 
35 MARKET STREET+SAN FRANCISCO distributed administratively by the agencies of origin. 





It will consist also, but in a smaller degree, of film in- 





herited from liquidated agencies or as the result of liqui- 


“ul : ag ona ; mi Fae 

FIBE. FLAX, dated functions within continuing agencies. The distri 

THE SOURCE OF LINEN” bution functions being assumed by the Library of Con- 
gress will broadly resemble those formerly performed 











Its production, processing and bv the Office of War Information. 
some other uses Catalogs and listings of available film will be pub 
16MM COLOR AND SOUND lished by the Library of Congress as soon as possible { 
This 400-foot reel is first of a technically-super- and will be made available to film users throughout the 
vised series for classroom use. country. Government agencies in Washington will be 
Also Western Subjects served directly by the Library, while distribution to 
2 x 2 Color Slides, Photographs, schools, clubs, civic and industrial groups and the gen- 
35mm Filmstrips, |6mm Movies. eral public will be served through qualified film and 
hook libraries. 
WESTERN COLORFILMS In announcing the Library plans, Luther H. Evans, ) 
3734 N.E. Chico St. Portland 13, Ore. Librarian of Congress, stated, “Many Government 
agencies and educational and commercial associations 
worked together during the war to produce and dis- 
Complete Library of Scene from tribute motion pictures as an aid to our war job. Many 


**King of Kings’’ ‘ : . ; ; 
ol these films have lasting educational and _ historical 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 
on 16mm SOUND 


as well as over 2000 3 
features, shorts, mu-j 
sicals and cartoons. 








value. In order further to utilize them, the Librarv as 
a central film agency will perform the informational 
and distribution duties which have been discontinued 
by the former Office of War Information and the War 
Bond Division of the Seach Department.” 
Decision by the Library to perform these functions 
Newest 16mm 
Sound Equipment 


Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog, now! 


y Swank, Pres. ot ; 
WANK MOTION PICTURES 614 N. Skinker Blvd. The Library will not compete with nor attempt to 
ST. LOUIS 5, MO. regulate the motion picture programs of other Govern 


nent agencies, either on a production or distribution 
; 


was reached after the Bureau of the Budget had made 





a thorough study of the film distribution problem and 
reached the conclusion that the Library was the most 





logical agency of the Government to perform them. 











WANTED wan URGENT basis, but will undertake to supplement such programs. 


: it will seek as far as possible to utilize channels already 
Supplies of dupe negatives 16mm films—features, : 


shorts, educationals. Rights for South Africa. 
Cable names and prices. Telegraphic address: 


available, such as those of the Office of Education and 
: 3 ss hoopsge | 
LAFILM, JOHANNESBURG, S. A. Naps the Library's greatest contribution in respect to | 


other agencies interested in secondary distribution. Per- 


—_——_—_—_—— — these new activities will be the coordination and dis 
Corona, Postbox 2914, Johannesburg. S. A. 





semination of information pertaining to motion picture 





film. Typical of the hundreds of titles that will become 
; — a ore av ilabl eventually ar uch orientation and morale 
avali e -ventiti are suc orient Oo ane oraie j 
‘TYPEWRITER SLIDES . ; * way . | 

wits your quickly pictures as the Why We Fight Series, the Physical 
-Use Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3'"'x4"' - er : . ; . ' 

TYPEWRITTEN <olecah Fitness Series, Identification of Aircraft Series, and 

SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers individual subjects like The 4 lutobiography of a Jeep, 

penegs ao eunastat. on . e Capital Story, Cuwboy, Freedom to Learn, Salute to 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. V France, Swedes in America, and The Valley of Ten- ‘ 

4222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. ineuied : 
ESSEC. 
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oles Exceeds your 


Dr. Evans emphasized that this proposed film pro 





gram is in its formative stage and the new oblig: 


tions it represents cannot be assumed until funds and School executives have 


marveled at the unvarying 
brilliance and depth on the 
screen of the film reproduc- 
tion, and the perfectly clear 
tonal qualities of the built- 


personnel become available in July. He urged, there 
fore, that prospective film users withhold requests for 
} such service pending a further announcement 





Grant for Study of Military Teaching Techniques 





The Carnegie Corporation of New York and the Gen in sound equipment found in Holmes Sound- 
eral Education Board has made a grant of $160,000 to on-Film Projectors. 
the American Council on Education for a three-year The reason for this is obvious—no Holmes j 
studv to determine what schools and colleges can learn machine is released from the factory until it 
from Army and Navy wartime educational techniques has been thoroughly checked and tested to 


render the same satisfactory and enduring 
service that has made Holmes equipment the 
universal choice. Write for full information. 


The investigation, which is under the direction of Dr 
Alonzo G. Gray. on leave of absence from his position 
as Commissioner of Education in Connecticut, will be 
started soon. Working with Dr. Gray is a committee 





of educators who will visit military installations ove 
j the country to observe training programs in operation 
The use of audio-visual teaching materials will be stud 


ied particularly. 
Rita Hochheimer Honored 
The Metropolitan Branch, Department of Visual In = O M Pp A N ¥ 


struction of the N. E. A.. in cooperation with other 





—EEEE 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


meeting at the Commodore Hotel in New York, April 1813 ORCHARD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
3, to honor Miss Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Director 


ef Visual Instruction (In Charge), Board of Education Fo YT Ouestio NS ] hat 
of the City of New York, for her leadership, vision and 


tireless effort in fostering the cause of audio-visual in MUST Be Answered - 


struction among the children, teachers, and schools of 


local and national organizations, held its annual dinne1 


——S 











New York City. Here Is 

, John Begg, Acting Chief of the International Motion J 
Picture Division of the Department of State, and Rich The nval OF LIVING Series. 
ard Griffiths, Executive Director of the National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures, spoke on topics of cur r 
rent importance. Gi 


Educational Television Series 

The first educational television course was inaugu 
rated April 1 by the NBC University of the Air, in co 
operation with the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. This course, called “Your World Tomor 


row,” will deal with some of the most vitally important 





discoveries in the world of physical sciences. The pro 


To help Intermediate and High School students discuss 
family and personal relationships, ASSOCIATION FILMS 
and LOOK Magazine present the first two films in the 
ART OF LIVING Series: 

“You and Your Family” 


grams will be kept flexible ; some may consist of labor 
atory demonstrations by leading scientists ; others may 
combine demonstration with drama for historical back 


ground ; some may accent special events or field pick 





ups by mobile equipment ; and extracts from educational “You and Your Friends” 
motion pictures will be used from time to time to illus Other subjects in production 
2 = : : h, with Discussion Guide 
trate subject matter. For future programs it is pl Véem sound, 1 seed ony 
) Sy J = rae ages “ planned Rental: $1.50 each — Sale: $27.50 each — 4 or more: $25.00 egch 
to visit famous museums and laboratories as network Order these timely films TODAY! 
facilities develop. ee: Y.] : 
Students from the New York public schools will at . Se ee 





tend these weekly telecasts at 2:30-3:30 p. m. in the 


NBC viewing room at Radio City. They will record MOTION PiCTU 
| V4 


their reactions to the programs on questionnaires which 


Po 
ee 
5 ae 
: 









will be used as a basis for improvement in program 
content and techniques. 








Hs 
‘ 
if 


ee, 
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English Teachers! 


Business Teachers! 
see this important film: 


“SPEEDING YOUR READING” 


10 min—16mm Sound 


Brings famous reading clinic research into your class- 
room in a lesson that is fun for your students and 
integrates with your program. Immediate improve- 
ment. Authentic. Now available—sale-rent-preview. 


CATALOG 


TEACHING AIDS EXCHANGE 


Box 1127 Modesto, California 








Visual Teaching Aids 


2x2 COLOR SLIDE SERIES 
— ART SUBJECTS — 
EXPRESSIVE FORMS IN NATURE 
INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
ARTISTS AT WORK: THE POTTER'S WORKSHOP 
MODERN CERAMIC ART 
FUNCTION AND FORM IN MODERN HOUSING 
MEXICAN NATIONAL COSTUMES 





DIEGO RIVERA MURALS 
Each series mounted under glass, with study guide, in our 
new, sturdy, cloth-covered slide box. A complete unit of visual 
teaching material—easy te check in or out. Write for partic- 
ulars about these and other 2 x 2 educational color slide series. 
Get on our mailing list. 


& Coll. Sl tis West Eighth St. 
«7 Los Angeles 14, Cal. 














A Catalog of 16mm 


Films on Many Foreign Nations 


for sale or rental 


is in preparation for release in 
the near future. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
COMPLIMENTARY COPY 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS, INC. 


18 WEST 55th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


A non-profit membership organization 
sponsored by agencies of foreign nations. 











Capital 


Film Productions 


224 Abbott Road 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Producers of custom-designed, 

commercial, educational and 

industrial motion pictures 
and slide films. 
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Regional Audio-Visual Conferences 


® California. On March 22 and 23 members of the 
Audio-Visual Education Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia assembled at their annual spring convention to 
hear Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, Provost of U. C. L. A.,, 
speak on “The Educator Looks at Educational Films” 
and Kenneth MacGowan, noted writer and film pro- 
ducer, on “The Producer Looks at Educational Films.” 
Francis W. Noel, Chief of Audio-Visual Education, 
State Department, reported on activities and plans of 
that division. 

Another California regional conference was held Feb- 
ruary 8 at the San Francisco State College, over which 
Mr. Noel presided. The program included talks by 
Frank N. Freeman, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of California; Curtis E. Warren, City and 
County Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco; Lu- 
cien B. Kinney, Acting Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University; and Boyd B. Rakestraw, 
President of the 1. V. I. 


@ Indiana. The Bureau of Audio-VisualAids, Ex- 
tension Division, and the School of Education, Indiana 
University, sponsored five “Regional Conferences on 
Audio-Visual Instructional Materials” this month, 
April 8-12, at Hammond, Richmond, Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne and Vincennes. Guest speaker at each of the 
meetings was Dr. Lester Anderson, Director of the 
Laboratory School, University of Minnesota, and spe- 
cialist in curriculum planning. He discussed the “Im- 
plications of the Use of Instructional Materials by Mil- 
itary Services”, based on a survey he made two years 
ago for Minnesota's State Department of Education 
and the University. A “Report from Indiana State 
Committee on Audio-Visual Materials’ was given to 
the five groups by L. C. Larson, Indiana University. 


@ Iowa. A series of “Audio-Visual Teaching Con 
ferences” were conducted throughout lowa March 15 
21 under the direction of John R. Hedges and Lee W. 
Cochran of the Extension Division of the State Uni 
versity, at Sioux City, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Water- 
loo and Cedar Rapids. Addresses were delivered by 
Dennis R. Williams, Field Supervisor, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films; Roger Albright, Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, and Pau! C. Packer, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, S: U._I. 


Eight Million See Bureau of Mines Films 

Free educational motion picture films of the Bureau 
of Mines were shown on more than 82,000 occasions to 
approximately eight million people in the calendar year 
1945, reports Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau. 

One of the mest popular subjects last year in the 
Bureau's film library—which consists of more than 
10,000 reels—was First Steps in First Aid, a film dis- 
tributed first in January, 1943. This picture was shown 
2,989 times to nearly 332,000 people. Typifying the 
varied interests of those viewing Bureau educational 


films, the next most popular pictures last year were 
Synthetic Rubber; Evolution of the Oil Industry; Help 
Wanted, another first aid film; The Power Within, 
the story of the internal combustion engine; and Sul- 
phur. 
































~ 
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PICC Aids New Film Council 


The Photographic Industry Coordi 


ating Commit 
tee, comprising rine trade associations in the photo 
graphic industry, at is recent meeting In Buttalo assured 
the newly-formed Film Council of America of full co 
operation in the latter's campaign to organize local cor 

sumer groups of photographic and film fans throug! 


the country. 


The establishment of network of local orga 
tions, embracing every type of film and photograpl 
fan, is the aim of this jomt effort of PICC and of 
Film Couneil of America. The latter includes 
consumer groups as the American Library .\ssociatio1 
National Education Association, National Universit 
Extension Association, and has the direct support 
several of the groups also represented on PICC. Eve 
teacher, club chairman, film review committee membet 
trade union or fraternal educational director, film-u 
physician or other professional man, and plain gardei 
variety amateur photographer will be able to participat 
on an equal plane with professional and commercial 
photographers and motion picture producers on the 


local level through this project. 


Museum Establishes Film Library 

The Buffalo Museum of Science, Butfalo, New York. 
has made audio-visual materials available to educational 
institutions and groups in Buffalo and other communi 
tties throughout the Niagara Frontier with the estab 
lishment of a film library of over five hundred 16mm 
sound films, to which additional subjects will be added 
as finances permit. Through generous benefactors some 
fifty thousand dollars was provided for this project, 
which has been undertaken on a three-year experimen 
tal basis. The films and equipment are offered free to 
all public, private and parochial schools within re 
gional limitations 


U.A. Foreign |6mm Program 


United Artists is the latest major producing con 
pany to set up a department for the foreign distribu 
tion of 16mm. versions of all its pictures. Dubbed ver 
sions will be prepared in the language of countries in 
which the 16mm films will be exhibited, namely those 
areas not serviced by 35mm. The new division will sup 


plement U. A.’s present international distribution 


Du Mont Urges Movie-Television Partnership 


Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, president of Allen B. Du 
Mont Laboratories, Inc.. addressed the Society of Mo 
tion Picture Engineers on the subject of “Relation of 
Television to Motion Pictures”. The meeting was held 
March 13th in the new Du Mont-John Wanamaker 
Television Studios in New York. Dr. Du Mont an 
nounced that the initial program for these new studios 
was scheduled for April 15, 1946 


An overflow crowd of more than 800 heard thi 
speaker disclose that Du Mont engineers have devised 
a satisfactory technique for film recording television 
pictures. These images of a repetitive rate of 30 pi 
tures per second on the Cathode-ray screen, can_ be 
filmed at 24 frames per second or any other rate re 
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Complete 
16mm Film Service 


Deluxe Features—Short Subjects 





for 
Schools — Churches — Institutions 
SPECIALS—JUST RELEASED! 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN—40 great stars, 6 great ands. 
DUKE OF WEST PO!NT—Action at Military Academy. 


Special Rental Rates Write for Free Catalog. 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-9 Shrine Building MEMPHIS, TENN. 























Visual Aids 
2x2 COLOR SLIDES 
THIRD of a SERIES on FOOD PRODUCTION 


\ Peltuce” 


35 Slides—$9.40—Mounted in Glass 


A continuous story. No study guides re- 
quired. The color views and projection titles 
tell the story. 


Let us prove the superiority of this material. Send 
for preview set. No obligation. Many other subjects. 


Catalog on Request 


PHILP PHOTO VISUAL SERVICE 


1954 Pasadena Ave. Long Beach 6, Calif. 

















Sensational NEW SLIDE MOUNT! 





~- O 
74. SEF TENmER +7, * 
areee. aseuer ans sone 


INSERT FILM—THAT’S ALL 


No more fuss or bother with glue, hot iron or water 
_.. Easymount can be used over and over again by 
simply slipping out one film and inserting another; 
yet film is always held firmly in place. 


Box of 50 Easymounts . . oe, $1.50 


See Your Photographic Dealer 


CRAFTSMENS GUILD 





\ 6916 Romaine, Los Angeles 38, Cal. y 
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SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Physice................ 7 rolls 


Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 
F UL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 
Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, <i; Suffern, New York 








Hold your BOTANY FIELD TRIPS 
In the CLASSROOM 


Native Flora of the Pacific States in Natural Color 2x2 Kodachrome 
Slides. Scientifically accurate. Professional photography. In use in 
Colleges, Museums and Schools thruout the Country. List on request. 


BROOKING TATUM, Kelseyville, Calif. 














MM STRIP FILMS 


Send for 1946 Catalog 
STILLFILM, INC. 


8443 Melrose Ave. HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 








Complete 16mm Sound Film 


LEWIS 


ervice for Schools 
Educationals Send for FILM 
Religious free -opy of 
Cartoons * 1946 e SERVICE 
Musicals Rental Film 1145 No. Market St. 
Features Catalog Wichita 5, Kans. 














COLOR SLIDES 
Outstanding sets of natural color 2x2 
slides by authorities in their, fields 
Life and Features of Latin America—Bird, 
Animal and Plant Life of Western U. S. A. 
Available for Sale or Rental Send for Catalogs. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO (Colorslide Library) 
Wickenden Bidg. (P. O. Box 471) 1036 Chorro St. 








SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 








SOUTH AMERICAN VISUAL MATERIALS | 
Original, authentic series of color-prints on heavy art board, for study 
of South and Central America, Mexico and California. Choice of sub- 
jects. Designed for use in classroom and library. All pictures water- 
proofed. Each series complete with printed manual. 
Imported, unbreakable costume dolls, flags, books 
in Spanish, and South American Folklore Tales. 
Catalog upon request. 
LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE, P. O. Box 231, El Monte, California 
(Under South American management) 














WANTED: Visual Education Salesman! 


Chicago concern manufacturing Sound Equipment desires 
man to head and set up nation-wide distribution in Visual 
Education Field. Must be thoroughly acquainted with dis- 
tributors selling to schools, churches and industrial or- 
ganizations. Salary open. Address: Box 12, 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 








Expand Your Vis-Aids Library 
instructive 2x2 Kodachromes from 
the Americas, Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Write Today for FREE Catalog 
KIME KOLOR PICTURES 


1761 Sonoma ODr., Dept. 2, Altadena, California 
Authorized dealer: CATHEDRAL PICTURES (Religious) 
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quired. Recordings by Du Mont Laboratories are made 
on a standard 16mm film with sound track included. 


Dr. Du Mont called upon the motion picture produc- 
ers to supply the need of the television broadcaster for 
better films. “As more and more telecasters take to 
the air,” he stated, “the economies of special television 
film productions . . . can prove worth while for film 
producers.” 


The talk was followed by an actual off-the-air re- 
cording of several television programs which were 
broadcast by Station WABD, the Du Mont outlet in 
New York. 


ANFA Convention May 9-1 | 

The Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association is com 
pleting plans for its three-day annual convention sche- 
duled for May 9 through May 11 at the New Yorker 
Hotel, New York. According to Horace ©. Jones, 
president, there will be important speaking sessions and 
an exhibit of the very latest equipment. The final night 
will feature the annual banquet. 


This will be ANFA’s first national trade show. 
Some of the sixty-six firms exhibiting will display for 
the first time entirely new items of equipment. 


Radio Education Institute 

The sixteenth meeting of The Institute for Education 
by Radio is scheduled for May 3-6 at the Neil Honse 
and Deshler-Wallick Hotels in Columbus, Ohio. There 
will be thirteen work-study groups, special sessions to 
discuss such topics as “Television—Status and Pros- 
pects,” ““Radio and Inter-group Relations’’, besides the 
general sessions. For complete details of the program, 
write Dr. I. Keith Tyler, 105 Brown Hall, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


The Film and International Understanding 
(Concluded from page 188) 





representative of the country under discussion who has 
previewed the film. A committee of film experts have 
deliberately selected controversial film to stimulate 
lively audience discussions. 


Pearl S. Buck, Nobel Prize winner and President 
of the East and West Association, opened the series 
with a forum on “The Rising Peoples’—the peoples 
of Indonesia, India, Africa, China, and the Near East. 
Now the Peace was the film used for this forum. 


Other distinguished speakers to appear in the series 
include George Middleton of the British Embassy. Dr. 
N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Director of the Neth- 
erlands Information Bureau, Miss Adet Lin, Raymond 
Kennedy, Philip K. Hitti and Dr. S. Chandrasekhar. 


Films to be used include Join Bull’s Own Island, 
United China’s Relief’s Report from China, March of 
Time’s latest on India and the Philippines, the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau’s The Dutch Tradition and 
Hligh Stakes in the East. 


It is hoped that the experience ot these forums at 
Town Hall in New York will stimulate the formation 
of similar film forums throughout the country. 
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Current Film News 


BW YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St.. New York 17, has 
these new subjects available 
What is Four—! reels, combining 
action photography and animation 
designed to help teachers build basi 
understanding of number concepts at 
the primary grade level. Film is avail 
able in both black-and-white and color 
Our Shrinking World—! reel a 
documentary film for use in junior and 
senior high schools, designed to moti 
vate and introduce the study of trans 
portation and communication \c 
companied by four slidefilms, covering 
the history of land, water and _ air 
transportation, and communication. 
Teacher's Guides accompany both 
films. 
B@KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS. 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22, has 
ready for distribution another sub 
ject in its “Practical Geometry” series 
of films in which most of the difficult 
phases of geometry are analyzed and 
clarified. The new film is 
Quadrilaterals—1 reel—which _ illus 
trates and explains the chief proper 
ties of important quadrilaterals, such 
as parallelograms, rectangle, rhombus, 
square, trapezoid and trapezium. The 
film is designed to enable students to 
distinguish readily each type of quad 
rilateral. 


@ CASTLE FILMS. INC, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, offers a 
new collection of 16mm single reel 
musical films: 

The Music Album, many of which 
are suitable for school auditorium 
use and provide the opportunity for 
injecting the element of variety in 
longer film programs. Although intend 
ed primarily for entertainment pur 
poses, certain films in “The Musi 
Album” series can be used to stimu- 
late an interest in good music, in sing 
ing, and in dancing which may never 
be studied by the average pupil for 
professional goal but which has its 
values in self-development. With the 
exception of one reel entitled, Great 
Symphonies, which offers “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube” and “Romance” with 
full symphony orchestra and singers, 
all the other reels in the collection 
present three full musical numbers 
each. All are elaborately produced 

Photographic dealers are supplied 
with the entire series 

Two additional new Castle subjects 
are: 


Daredevils on Ice—thrilling actior 
on skiis and skates, in speeding ice-boats 
and racing autos on the frozen surface 
of a lake: breath taking bobsled racers. 

Three Little Bruins Make Mischief 
—another in the series featuring th 


three captivating little bear cubs In 
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@ YMCA MOTION PICTURE BU- 
REAU, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, has taken on the free distribution 
of the Armour 2-reel 16mm_ sound 
subject: 

Quicker Than You Think, which 


shows the busy housewife how to pre- 


this one they emerge from their home 


in the woods to explore the haunts of 


man and find a world of astounding in 
homie pare attractive, appetizing and ‘al- 
ere aE: ene ee a aes anced meals quickly for numerous oc 
citiaate ta the tid Gas ae ea casions and for any number of people. 
Cciiinaia: ‘aillat ‘debi Wade sauna amoate Shown and explained are methods ot 
ean choosing the type of food, determin- 
eatrotnas ing the quantity, and the best ways 
All Castle releases are available from to serve it, while new and intriguing 
ttographic dealers and film libraries 1ecipes and menus are introduced. De- 
8mm and l6mm_ silent and l6mm signed for use with Home Economies 
und classes, P.T.A.’s and women’s groups. 


NEW 16mm SOUND 


frou BRITAIN 





U N I T E D STAT ES 5 reels—45 mins. 


The chronicle of the USA, showing the growth of the nation from its 
humble origin at Plymouth Rock to the present day world power. 


THE STORY OF DDT 3 reels—25 mins. 


The development of the famous insecticide from its discovery in 1870 to 
large scale production in World War II, culminating in its spectacular 


success during a typhus epidemic. 


A DIARY FOR TIMOTHY 5 reels—40 mins. 


The story of a baby born during the last winter of the war, telling what 
happens in the bitter world around him and giving a glimpse of better 


things to come. 


JULIUS CAESAR 2 reels—19 mins. 


Act III, Scene Il—the forum scene which follows the assassination of 


Caesar. 


M A C B E T H 2 reels—16 mins. 


Act II, Scene II—the murder of Duncan. 
Act V, Scene I—the sleepwalking scene. 


These films are on loan from the following offices of 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 907 - |5th Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 
Boston ° Detroit e Houston ° Los Angeles ° Seattle 


~ British INFormaTION Services 


An Agency of the British Government 
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@ BRITISH INFORMATION SER- 
VICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, have released the following 
new 16mm films, each 2 reels: 

Channel Islands—which were forced 
to endure Nazi occupation for five 
years. Reduced to a_hole-in-the-cor 
ner existence, the islanders eked out 
a meagre living, made their own crys- 
tal radio sets in order to listen to Al 
lied broadcasts and circulated their 
underground newspaper. With the day 
of liberation, they began the enormous 
task of reconstruction in order to re- 
gain their role as vacation hosts 

Achimota—showing that ‘darkest 
\frica’” is not as dark as it used to 
be. Educational centers have sprunz 
up throughout the Gold Coast, instru: - 
ing students not only in booklcarning 
but also in cooking, handicrafts, scien- 
t fic farming, etc. The college at Achi- 
mota, built twenty years ago, offers 
its 500 students courses up to early 
iniversity standard. Their foremost 
purpose is to train teachers. 

Father and Son—another film on 
\frica which tells the story of a young 
Petty Officer who returns to his vil 
lage on leave. At first, he distresses and 
alienates his father who is haunted 
by ancient fears and superstitions, but 
ultimately he is able to introduce his 
modern ideas on agriculture, medical 
treatment and navigation. 


@ OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COM- * 


PANY, Film Toledo 1, 
Ohio, has made a full color, sound 
motion picture dedicated to the drug 
industry, called: 


Division, 


Now for Tomorrow (17 min.) which 
reviews the history of the profession 
in different parts of the world, and 
developments which have led to the 
varied services offered by the modern 
drugstore. It presents merchandising 
techniques which will help the phar- 
macist of tomorrow to meet increas- 
ingly competitive conditions 


@® BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL 
CO., Rochester 2, N. Y., has _ pro- 
duced a new sound movie entitled: 
To Greater Vision (3 reels), telling 
the story of light and glass. The first 
section of the film shows how such 
optical instruments as the microscope, 
bubble sextant, 
metallograph have contributed to prog- 
ress, and reviews the part played by 
optics in many industries. Another 
sequence follows the intricate process- 
es of optical glass production from 
the preparation of raw glass throuzh 
manufacturing and processing opera- 


spectograph, and 


tions. The course of an eye examina- 
tion is shown step by step. Finally, 
the story behind the filling of a pre- 
scription shows the care and _ labor 
involved in the making of corrective 
eyewear. 

The film can be obtained without 
charge, in either 16mm or 35mm, 
from the Film Distribution Service 


of Bausch & Lomb. 


® OFFICIAL FILMS, INC., 25 West 
45th St., New York 19, has released 


Stray Lamb—1 reel silent or sound 
which employs real animal person 
alities in an amusing adventure tale 
starring Barnaby, a St. Bernard dog, 
When Letitia 


strays off on an afternoon of adven 


and Letitia, a lamb 


ture, she gets herself into serious dif 
ficulties, from which she is finally res- 
cued by the devoted Barnaby. Andre 
Baruch provides the narration tor the 
sound version. The subject is avail- 
able from film dealers and libraries 


Entertainment Films in {4mm 


@ ASTOR PICTURES CORP., 130 
West 46th St. New York 19, has se- 
cured 16mm _ distribution rights on 
many major company productions, 
which will be released during 1946. 
These include four Hal Roach produc- 
tions, three of them featuring Laurel 
and Hardy in The Bohemian Girl (al 
ready released) Pardon U's, to be re 
leased during April, and Our Relations. 
There will also be six Dr. Christian 
features starring Jean Hersholt; 12 Hop 
along Cassidy westerns, starring William 
Boyd. Jack London’s action story, 3/1 
iiny on the Elsinore, was released last 
month. Another feature release to come 
is Second Chorus, a Paramount musical, 
starring Fred Astaire. The subjects 
will be available for rental from = such 
film libraries as Bell and Howell and 
Ideal Pictures Corp. of Chicago. 


@ PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc., 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20, announce 
their 1946 16mm release program which 
includes 39 full length features, rang- 
ing in content from drama to hilarious 
comedy, musicals, Westerns and mys- 
teries. In addition to 38 releases pro- 
duced by PRC, the United Artists 
comedy Three is a Family is being dis- 
tributed: by Pictorial on an exclusive 
basis. Among the many well-known 
stars presented in these releases are 
Charlie Ruggles, Fay Bainter, Helen 
Broderick, Frances Langford, Edward 
Everett Horton, Freddie Bartholomew, 
Stewart Erwin, Alan Mowbray and 


Warren William. 





Reward for Lost Film 

Post Pictures Corp., 723- 
7th Avenue, New York 19, 
N.Y... offers $50.00 for in 
formation leading to the re 
covery of a print of the sound 
picture feature entitled 7her 
Goecs Vy Heart, which 
was rented to Capt. George 
E. Miller, of the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission on Febru 
ary 5, 1946 by Kunz Motion 
Picture Service, 1319 Vine 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
which was never returned 
All efforts to locate Capt. 
Miller were unsuccessful. 











Educational Screen 


Catalogs 


Bell & Howell 

To keep their new Educational Fil: 
Catalog up-to-date, Bell & Howell is 
issuing monthly sheets listing additional 
films as they are acquired by the Filmi 
sound Library, with instructions as t 
the utilization of these addenda sheets 
In this way their large Education | 


Catalog remains a useful reference 


ior the uset lo receive copies of 
Film News, write to Bell & Howel! 
Filmosound Library, 1801 Larchmont 


\venue, Chicago 13 


British Information 


Films from Britain is the title of th 
most recent compilation of films released 
hy British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Most 
of the films are grouped und 11¢ 


classified headings as Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction, Medicine and = Science, 
Health Colonial Develo 

ment, The Pattern of Rural Britan 


1 


he Farmer's Year, Science. In addition 


Education, 


to these subjects, there are many cihers 
on various topics, such = as LOUS 
Vcenes from Shakespeare, United States 


] 
Lessons from the Air, ete 


Castle 


What is believed to be the largest 
single collection of government pro 
duced educational and teaching films 
10W available to schools and industries, 
is fully described in a new catalog 
just published, and offered free to 
users of training films by Castle Films, 
Inc., distributors, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

The catalog contains for the first 
time a complete list of all U.S. Gov 
ernment 16mm sound films and 35mm 
filmstrips, totalling 1,158. They in 
clude 466 motion pictures and 432 film 
strips of the United States Office of 
Education, and training films and other 
types of educational films produced by 
the Navy, War Department, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

The library of films shows the com 
pleted production program of the De- 
partment of Visual Aids, United States 
Office of Education. 


Hoffberg 

Listing several hundred educational 
and entertainment shorts and_ short 
features, Hoffberg Productions, Inc 
have published their new catalog and it 
is available free for the asking to 
libraries and dealers 
Official 

Owners of sound projectors may se 
cure Official’s new catalog of Sound- 
ies 16mm musical film Revues. Pre- 


sented in these 72 sound film shorts 


bands, and 


are the nation’s top-flight 
stars of stage, screen and radio, such 
as Hoagy Carmichael, Vincent Lopez, 
Cab Calloway, Gene Krupa and many 
others 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Valette 16 

Valette, Inc., 215 West Ohio St 
Chicago 10, 
ment 
duction on 
tor, known as 
cording to the 
many new 


formerly the Litho Equip 


and Supply Company, is in pro 
a new 16mm sound projec 

Valette 16 
manufacturers, « 


features and 


which, ac 
improvements 
geabl 
assembly, with unit sub 
19 Among 


emphasized by the 


including completely interchan 
streamlined 
assemblies, fo 
other 
manufacturers are light weight. bril 
liant 


Cassy servicil 


features 


image, muted mechanisn 


screen 


New Valette Projector 


double cooled lamp hous¢ which per 
, , 


mits using as high as a 1200-watt lam) 


without overheating, simplicity of op 


) , 
<-Sprocke 


eration, easy 
de sig rn. 


Vilton has join 


handsome 
Oliver N. 
Vice 


sales of the 


d Vale tte 


Inc. as President in charge of 


projector, and other pho 


tographic products made by the firm 
Mr. Wilton comes to Valette from Bell 


and Howell with which firm he had 


been associated for 18 years, most re 


cently as assistant vice-president i 


charge of sales 


mbodies 





Keystone Publication 


\ new 75-page manual, 
rorn S/ l¢ f Tor 
1s (by Hels Kitchell 


i published by Key 
pany, Meadvill Pp 
to teachers o tee 


stone 


visual material in 


l-white drawings for the making of 
le lant lides covering the 
lid ially celebrated 11 
ictiviti the seasons; spe 
i ) \ health, and 
i i 1 ti covering tl 
~ t { 
i ly | | a\ 
é r utiful V i 
| ira 
ep! ( ete ed +e, is 
S] \ » a 
T n be 
its 


the Office of War 


Evans ) 


\ 


1 the 


rovides 19, 


lew Com 


Prepared as a 


the lowe 


2 black 


a 
\ Dywhe | S no nas 
I it Fi] I cers ( wit! 
1 Ca at 164 East 
— ect, Ney y I 

the the é d t 

} tary iking, the Tour! 
s of the rm have produce 
| 1 ted S tstandin pictures 
Cit r Hundrec ] } 

ij rsema) 

Durit g tl n Ferno was it 

i ( t proegral ( r 
Vet inds [1 iti Service and 
the libs ft Holland. The 
ofhcers produced and directed 
hort | tor the Overseas 


Infor 





Oliver N. Wilton 
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l6mm 
Releases 


WILLIAM BOYD 5 | 
"IN 12 GREAT 

HOPALONG CASSIDY (am 
WESTERN FEATURES [Li 


from the famous 


CLARENCE MULFORD STORIES 


<o 


6 BIG 
FEATURES 
Starring 


13 


ee ee 


as DOCTOR | Yieay 
CHRISTIAN \@gm 


GIRL 


HAL ROACH FEATURE, 





FIRST GOLDWYN 
Picture in 16mm 


The 


/ HAL ROACH’S 816 | 
/ COMEDY FEATURE | 


a. 

mn 
*PARDON | 

og US” Les 

a. 


* LAUREL & HARDY | 










WEST 46th srreet * call 
-_ 
new YORK 19, N.Y 


em 
bs clinica 
ae 
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plant now is under construction on a 
recently-acquired 4l-acre tract § ad- 
jacant to these facilities, and is ex- 
pected to be in operation by autumn 
of this year. 


Additions to Britannica 
Films Staff 


Appointment of two associate di- 
rectors and nine associates in research 
and production as staff members of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films to 
assist in an expanded production pro- 
gram has been announced by Dr. 
V. C. Arnspiger, executive vice presi 
dent of the company. All of the new 
members have had long experience i 
the field of education. 

The associate directors are Dr. 
Frank S. Cillie, associate director of 
research, and G. H. Griffiths, associ- 
ate director of production. Dr. Cillie 
served as assistant chief of the For- 


eign Language Division, Radio Bureau, 
Office of War Information, during the 
war. Griffiths, who has had teaching 
experience both in the United States 
and in China, was associated with 
Erpi Classroom Films before the 
war and, from 1942 to 1945, produced 
training films both for the U. S. Navy 
and for the U. S. Office of Education 

Associates in research and produc 
tion are: Dr. J. W. Page, formerly 
professor of science education at 
Ohio State and Syracuse Universities, 
and later director of the Maryland 
Academy of Science; J. S. McIntosh, 
who was visual aids specialist with the 
U. S. Office of Education during the 
war; Dr. S. F. Harby, formerly pro 
ject supervisor and educational con- 
sultant in the production of training 
films for the U. S. Navy; Dr. Blake 
Cochran, who recently served as re 
search associate in educational films 
with the American Council on Educa 
tion, as film specialist with the U. S 
Department of State, and U. S. Navy: 
J. H. Lewis, a research worker in 
mathematics in the Office of Scienti 
fic Research and Development during 
the war; Dr. Helen Rees Clifford, who 
served as a lieutenant in the WAVES 
at the U. S. Naval Photographic 
Science Laboratory; and John Bobbitt, 
formerly with the O. W. I. Dr. Ken 
neth Norberg was named associate in 
research in charge of curriculum and 
development for Britannica films. Dr. 
\dam Poruben, another associate in 
research, will devote full time to evalu 
ation. 


Calhoun Opens 
Columbia Office 


The opening of a Bell & Howell 
factory-authorized sales and_ service 
station in Columbia, S. C., has been 
announced by Hazel Calhoun, own- 
er and manager of the Calhoun Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Ga. Miss Dorothy 
Bell, who has been handling the film 
department in Atlanta, will be in 
charge of the Columbia office, located 
at 1110% Taylor Street. 


New Wire Recorder 
in Production 

The Radiotechnic Laboratory, 1328 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIL, sends 
the following description of its new 
Model 55A Magnetic Wire Recorder: 
makes instantaneous recordings on 
wire with either a dynamic or crystal type 
microphone; continuous recording time 





Radiotechnic Recorder 


66 minutes; automatic timing device 
permits turning machine off at any 
time at user’s discretion; recordings 
may be played back either through the 
speaker housed in the unit or through 
a pair of head phones which may be 
plugged into the unit. Plugging in the 
head phones automatically cuts out 
the speaker. Total physical size is in- 
dicated as .8 of a cubic foot; weight 
28 pounds. Designed for 115 volts, 60 
cycle operation. 


History of Photography 
Presented in Slidefilm 


Visual Sciences, Suffern, N. Y. has 
completed and offers for sale, a new 35 
mm  slidefilm, entitled The Story of 
Photography. It contains 51 hand-drawn 
pictures, commencing with the incident 
of the battered lens found in the ruins of 
Ninevah 1,000 years B.C. The contribu 
tors of Aristotle, Alhazen, Bacon, Leon 
ardo Da Vinci, Magnus, Scheele, Wedge- 
wood, Herschel, Daguerre, Fox-Talbot 
and many others constitute an-accurat 
pictorial story of the more important 
milestones in the development of the 
basic physical and chemical principles of 
photography as we have it today. 


Filmstrips on Social Problems 

The Council Against Intolerance has 
produced a film-strip, Forward—All To 
gether, of intolerance in the nation, giv 
ing the bad spots and the bright ones in 
the national scene and telling what can 
be done about the rising tide of preju 
dice. It can be borrowed from the Coun 
cil, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
or purchased from Film Publishers, In 
12 East 44th Street, New York. 

Three more filmstrips are in prepara 
tion by the Council: The Springfield 
Plan: The Negro in American Life and 
The Jew in American Life. Speech notes 


accompany each film. 


Educational Screen 


DeVry New Public 
Address Unit 


DeVry has designed and is now manu 
facturing a 4 Position Mixer Unit to 
serve the need for the utilization of as 
many as four microphones. With four 
inputs, four microphones or a_ record 
turntable and three microphones may bs 
used. With each input having its own 
volume control, the sound can __ be 
balanced from each microphone to any 
degree desired. If a record turntable is 
used, the music can be faded to permit 
announcements through the microphones 

The DeVry Mixer can be used with 
any make amplifier having input jacks 
for microphone and turntable. 

he unit is economically priced and il 
lustrated literature is available from De 
Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Non-Rewinding Ree! Set 


\ non-rewinding reel set compose: 


of two scientifically designed reels anc 


| 
1 
specially constructed attachment to 
fit all 8mm and 16mm silent and sound 
projectors, is announced by Motion 
Picture Equipment Co., 112 West 42nd 
t.. New York 18. The reel-set is de 

signed to eliminate the need for re 

winding films for reshowing, thus sav 

ing not only valuable time, but also 
much wear and tear on film. According 
to the manufacturer no friction of the 


film with any metallic part of the 
reel or attachment is possibl thus 
protecting the emulsion surfaces from 
scratches and injury. The two reels 
in the set may also be used in ordinary 








New reel which eliminates rewinding 


splicing, cleaning and other operations, 
just like ordinary reels. It is expected 
to have the new reel set available soon 
t] 


1¢ 


at leading stores throughout 


country. 


Cordomatic Reel 

\ practical solution to the trouble 
some problem of tangled and unsightly 
speaker cord lengths Iving about the 
floor, which ensues from manual wind 
ing and rewinding of speaker cord 
when using portable projectors, is af- 
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forded in the new Cordomatic Reel RCA EquipmentonGraceLiners | Zehrung Joins Ganz 
made available by Hornstein Photo Cnanicten WK A otion picture. pro George J. Zehrung has _ resigned 
Sales, 320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10 jection and sound equipment including from the staff of International Thea- 
It provides exact cord lengths needed, special loudspeakers and screens fot trical and Television Corporation to 
from 5 to 50 teet, between projector outdoor use, making possible movies join the William J. Ganz Company, 
and speaker. The automatic unwinding ‘under the stat ( shipboard, will producers and distributors of commer- 
and rewinding of the speaker cord by be installed on nine new combination cial and educational motion pictures. 
this simple device, avoids knotting and passenger and cargo liners being built Mr. Zehrung will have charge of film 
tangling and by thus eliminating wear cae the Cicee Diek fet geateien tei distributing activities. 
and tear, insures keeping the cord in tween New York and South America Prior to his association with ITTC, 
perfect condition. it announced the Theatre Equy Mr. Zehrung was for 26 ‘years direc- 
ment Section of RCA Victor. Passe tor of the Motion Picture Bureau of 
Bell & Howell Complete gers will view the film programs fro1 the Y.M.C.A. Previous to that affilia- 
Negotiations with Rank Group emi shelters randah cafe Phe tion, he taught industria! and applied 
stallations represent an idea OI art in the New York City Schools and 
Far-reaching long-term agreements rowed from tl vartime logs of troop was a pioneer in the use of films in 
have been finalized between Bell & How ships, battleships and flattops for whos the classroom, his original experi- 
ell Company, Chicago, and_ Britis! crews the showing of movies on deck ments in this field having been made 
Acoustic Films, Ltd., of England (en as a major form of entertainment as early as 1913. 


gineering and manufacturing facility of 
the J. Arthur Rank group), according 
to a statement just released by J. H 


McNabb, president of Bell & Howell. fil . 

Negotiations for the agreements jus i) your greater im enjoyment F 
completed were initiated in June, 1945. in 
Chicago between Mr. Rank and Mr. 
McNabb. 


\s reported in out January issue, a 


complete interchange of researc] as well 


as manutacture and distributi f equit 
ment 1s effected between the tw n 
Technical “know-how” for this project 


will be afforded by E. C. Johnson, veter 
an Bell & Howell engineer, who will bx 
located in England for the next several 
vears. 

Under separate but concurrent agree 
ments, all substandard motion picture 
films owned or controlled by Britis] 
Acoustic Films Ltd., will be distribut 
ed in the United States, its possess 


ions, and throughout South America 


. 
by Bell & Howell, thus augmenting 

considerably the Chicago concern 

already enormous film library facili 

ties Likewise, British \cousti vill 


distribute, in their territory. films own- 
ed or controlled by the B w HI Filme 


sound Library 


Audio-Visual Aids on 
Air Transportation 


United \ir Lines have prepared 
four slide films, nine recordings and 
a l6mm sound motion picture on ait 


transportation, for use by junior and 


senior high schools Vitles of the 
slidefilms are Coast to Coast Geograph 
from the Air: Research Engineerts 

Aircraft Developments, Airports; Meteor 


ology and Navigation; Global Concepts 
and The Age of Flight. The series of r¢ 
cordings, together with student and 
teacher sheets, have been prepared on 
various phases of aviation to suppl 
ment the slide films or to use as sepat 
ate units. 

Of Men and Wings, an 18-minute 
movie, shows the development of ait 


4 H } x \ PROJECTION 
| LAMPS 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 
a free loan basis by writing to United ciele) Jelliff Avenue I ea cela 8, N. J. 


Air Lines, School & College Service 


Dept. K. P., 23 E. Monroe St. Chi- PROJECTION = SPOTLIGHT - FLOODLIGHT - EXCITER - MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 


a 


cago 9. 


mail and passenger service in the United 
States from 1920-1945. 


Schools may obtain this material on 
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Fluids Slidefilms Augment 
Air Age Physics 

The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, announces 


the completion and availability of 1,042 
pictures in the form of 13 discussional 


- Ms . — 
se = Instead of coming 


toward the plate 


in a straight line, & 


ea ae 
Why? 


»meter works on the same principle as 

n the bell jar. It contains a sealed metal 

ws whose sides move in and out as the outside 

ressure varies. These movements are transmitted 
by linkage to the pointer. 


Frames from “Fluids” 


type slidefilms Fluids—a continuation of 
the Air Age Physics series which be- 
gan with the Kit-set on Mechanics. 
Each film unit is divided into lessons. 
Each lesson is followed by review and 
quiz sections. The following subjects 
are covered in the Jam Handy Kit-set: 
Liquid Pressure, Transmitting Pres- 
sure Through Liquids, Buoyancy 
and Archimedes’ Principle, Density 
And Specific Gravity—Flotation, Spec- 
ific Gravity of Solids and Liquids, At- 
mospheric Pressure, Exploring the At- 
mosphere—Streamline Flow, Barom- 
eters And Weather, Gas Pressure, 
Measuring Fluid Pressure, Bernoulli's 
Principle, Reciprocating Pumps, Jet 
Pumps, Rotating Pumps. 


National Industries, Inc. Expands 


Plans for greatly increased produc- 
tion of the Natco professional-type 
16mm sound projectors have been ad- 
vanced with the announcement of the 
acquisition of the large Bendix Avia- 
tion plant in Chicago by National In- 
dustries, Inc., manufacturers of Natco. 

Production of the projectors will 
be moved to the 600 foot assembly 
lines of the new plant as rapidly as 
the premise is cleared’ of machinery 
used by Bendix. 

In the meantime orders are being 
handled on a priority basis. 

A nation-wide sales organization for 
marketing the projector has been prac- 
tically completed. 





Capital Film Productions 


To augment previous facilities for 
the production of motion pictures and 
film strips, Capital Film Service of 
East Lansing, Michigan, has organ- 
ized Capital Film Productions, locat- 
ed at 224 Abbott Road, East Lansing, 
which is turning out productions in 
both black and white, and color. Docu- 
mentary and educational productions 
for the Michigan Liquor Control Com- 
mission and the State Social Welfare 
Department are under way. 

A series of color and sound filmstrips 
have been completed for the Norge 
Corporation, Division of Borg-War- 
ner, Muskegon, Michigan, designed 
for use by Norge dealers in training 
maintenance and repair men in proper 
techniques to be used.on various Norge 
products. The first strip in the series, 
Basic Principles of Refrigeration, is con- 
sidered of interest, also, to school and 


college science classes. 


Additional Midwest Offices 
Opened by ITTC 


Operating under the overall title of 
International Theatrical and Television 
Corp. of Michigan, and headed by AI- 
bert Dezel, ITTC has opened three 
new offices—in Detroit, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati. They will be fully equipped 
With motion pictures, projectors and 
related supplies. 


Color Slides 


on Food Production 


Philip Photo Visual Service, 1954 
Pasadena Ave., Long Beach, California, 
has produced a series of 2x2 
slide subjects on the production of cer 
tain foods. They include Potatoes—54 
slides, Tomatoes—40 slides, Lettuce—35 
slides, Cantaloupes, 35 slides. Catalog 
covering this series and other subjects 


cr le r- 


produced by this firm is available on 
request. 


Educational Screen 


Film Audience Pre-tested 


A motion picture for R. H. Macy 
& Co. of New York, to be produced 
immediately by The Princeton Film 
Center of Princeton, N. J., has been 
pre-tested by the producers’ before 
filming by the completion of two spe- 
cially - conducted audience surveys. 
These tests, made to insure maximum 
audience acceptability for the film, are 
believed to mark the first use of audi- 
ence studies in planning the produc- 
tion of an employee relations picture. 
They were conducted among groups 
of Macy employees by Dr. Hadley 
Cantril, Princeton University psychol- 
ogist. 

The initial test revealed, in the 
proper order of interest, the Macy 
operations which the intended audi- 
ence most wanted to see portrayed 
on the screen. The second indicated the 
type of film presentation preferred by 
the majority of those participating in 
the survey, The findings were then 
incorporated in the script for the 
picture. 

Gordon Knox, Film Center | 
will produce the picture in 35mm. Its 
use will be launched by daily showings 


ad, 


to all new employees to indoctrinate 
them in the salient aspects of Macy’s 
widespread operations. Sixteen milli- 
meter prints will also be made to facil- 
itate other selective uses for the pic- 
ture. 


Ampro Twenty-five Year Club 


\. Shapiro, Vice-President and Chief 
Engineer, and C. Schroeder, Shipping 
Room Foreman, were recently hon- 
ored at a dinner tendered by their as- 
sociates and held in the new Ampro 
Restaurant at the Chicago plant. Both 
men have seen uninterrupted service 
with Ampro for twenty-five years 

\xel Monson, President and Foun- 
der of the Ampro Corporation, pre- 
sented Mr. Shapiro and Mr. Schroeder 
with beautiful watches as mementoes 


of their long and faithful service 





At the Ampro dinner: (left to right) A. Shapiro, Axel Monson, 
C. Schroeder, Harry Monson. 
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@ Empic Movie Guide, vol. 1. no. 2 
February, 1946. Published by Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Public Informa- 
tion Center, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 30 p. 

A new monthly film bulletin arranged 
to serve as a reference work and a point 
of departure for the study of present-day 
life on farms in the United States and 
in other parts of the world. The Feb- 
ruary Guide presents films that illustrate 
various aspects of farm  life—health, 
preparation of food, distribution of 
product, youth guidance—and show the 
contributions of the electrical manufac- 
turing industry. 














DeVry Dealers Meeting @ Human Relations Films. Five mim- 
° . . eographed articles on the use of films in 
National Sales Conference Film Lexicon Offered Human Relations Series with Guidance, 
of DeVry Dealers By Britannica History, English, Home Economics and 
The growing use of classroom film Psychology groups, are available without 
School Supply Distributors from all is bringing an entirely new vocabulary harge upon request to the College Film 
sections of the nation attended the An- into the schools of America. Words like Center, 84 East Randolph Street, Chi- 
nual DeVrv Sales Conference at Chi- “blooping,” “sate” “sync” and “unsync” cago. There is also available an eight- 
eat held. i eile coil alee are actually not jitterbug terms but part page mimeographed article on the tech- 
si ae the new language employed in using nique of using the Human Relations films 
School Supply Dealer's Convention, by lassroom films effectively. in the classroom, stressing techniques of 
DeVry Corporation, pioneer’ visual So that teachers may become far employing these films in the various sub- 
equipment manufacturer of Chicago vith the necessary terms, Encyclopaedia ject matter areas. 
, ; Britannica Filn ffers a film lexicon Among the fifty-four subjects which 
In meetings presided over by DeVry Rg Re can be rented fro he College Fil 
i . their study. an ve rentec trom the ege ilm 
sales manager, H. Bob Engel. DeVry gr er te eee eee Center are: “Alice Adams.” “Arrow- 
dealers sigs re given a rapid-fire pre better “bloop the film,” he means nothing smith,” “Big House,’ “Black Legion,” 
view of improved 16mm. portable mo more incomprehensible than that the Broken Luilaby,’ “Dodsworth,” “Four 
tion picture sound equipment, slide and portion of the film which has been spliced Daughters,” “Pury,” “Cood Earth.” 
slide film projectors, projection screens ve lace d to eliminate the saijinies “Hit and Run Driver,” “I’m a Fugitive 
and associated electronic teaching aids histlinge sound known: as a “bloop” from a Chain Gang,” “If I Had a 
equipment. Particular attention was Similarl, Sows ind “unsyne” are Million,” “The Informer,” “Lives of a 
centered on the growing DeVry li- simply terms to indicate whether the Bengal Lancer,” “Men in White,” “The 
brary of 16mm. Classroom Teaching sound is synchronized, or not, with the Story of Louis Pasteur,” “White Angel,” 
Films. lip movement of the actors in the film. “White Banners.” 
NAVED Summer Convention cation Trade Shovy for the presentation of a “16mm Os- 
ee High point of the convention will car” to the man who has contributed 
N AV ED's first Srtgpipinadliapehinar- meas the annual NAVED banquet Au the most to audio-visual education dur- 
and Trade Show will meet at the | on -_ at y tentative plans call ing the vear. 
tinental Hotel, Chicago, August 5 : 
1946, according to plans announced by 


NAVED’s Board of Directors follow 
ing a meeting at the Continenta! 
Chicago, March 13 

First plans for the convention indi 
cate that it will offer real benefit to 
visual education dealers, educators, 
producers and manufacturers Phe 
program will include two days of work 
on mutual problems, offering stimu- 
lating ideas for broadening the view- 
point and bettering the business prac- 
tices of every participant. Practical 
discussions to help the visual dealer 
solve his own problems will be fea- 
tured and other sessions will forecast 
the effects on the present visual edu 
cation business of future developments 
such as television. Also planned are 
talks by top-flight educators and indus 
try executives on audio-visual mat- 
ters, and small-group forums in which 
every individual will participate 





A new feature of this year’s conven- 


tion will be the National Visual Edu NAVED Board of Directors and Guests 





A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 


FILMS 


Astor Pictures Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 215) 
Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Bray Studios, Ine. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 213) 
Capital Film Productions 
224 Abbott Rd., East Lansing, Mich. 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
Castle Films, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Ceronet Instructional Films 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
(See advertisement on page 163) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chieago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 164) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Educational Projection Service 
6600 Lehigh Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
(See advertisement on page 171) 
Films, Ine, 
330W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 169) 
Films of the Nations, Inc. 
18 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoffberg Preductions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 205) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
International Film Bureau 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 203) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Lewis Film Service 
1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 211) 


Mogull’s Inc, 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Pictorial Films Ince. 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City 20, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 197) 
Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 167) 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 212) 
Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 195) 


Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 211) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 208) 
Teaching Aids Exchange 
Box 1127, Modesto, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
Universal Pictures Co., Ine. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 207) 
Vocational Guidance Films, Ine. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films, Inc. 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 161) 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
(See advertisement on page 209) 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


Amacker’s Audio Visual Service 
2230 E. Johnson St., Madison 4, Wis 
The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 162) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont <Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calhoun Company 


101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 164) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gallagher Film Service 


123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 


General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 209) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 205) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Mallory Chamberlin 
152 Madison, Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Mogull’s Inc. 


68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 172) 
Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Ss. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 


449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Southern Visual Films 


686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 211) 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 

Davenport, Iowa 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 

602 N. St. Paul, Dallas 1, Tex 

M. & M Blidg., Houston 2, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 195) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 IE. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 211) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Stillfiim, Ine. 

8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 212) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 212) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young America Films Ine. 

18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 161) 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Brooking Tatum, 
Kelseyville, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 212) 


Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Kime Kolor Pictures j 
1761 Sonoma Dr., Altadena, Cal 


(See advertisement on page 212) 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Munday & Collins 
814 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 210) 
Philp Photo Visual Service 
1954 Pasadena Ave., Long Beach, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 211) 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 212) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 13, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 208) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 205) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadadville, Pa. 

(See advertisement on page 201) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ince. Wee Ty 
222 Oakridge Blvd. j 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

(See advertisement on page 208) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Slidecraft 
257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J. le 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS / 


American Optical Co. 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. | 
(See advertisement on page 170) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. - 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 199) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 166) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 164) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 201) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Southern Visual Fiims 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 211) 
Williams, Brown and Enrle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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